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Pfeface 



The Adulc Language Levels (ALL) Management System was developed 
by the adult educators of the English for Speakers of Other Languages 
(ESOL) program of the Baltimore County Public Schools, Towson, 
Maryland, to provide a uniform method for assessing and teaching 
adul t ESOL students usi ng a. competency-baied program. Before the 
development of the ALL Management Systen., ESOL , teachers in the 
Baltimore County adult education program lacked a common standard for 
measuring students' proficiency levels for placement and 
i ns truct i ona I des i gn purposes . The criteria for measur i ng 
proficiency levels changed according to each teacher's individual 
interpretation of the labels "beginning," "intermediate," and 
"advanced." The abse ice of standardized criteria made articulation 
of instruction among classes in the program difficult to achieve. In 
addit'on, instructional design was largely determined by available 
curricular materials. Even if life i I I s — rather than language 
structures— were emphasized in individual classes, administrators 
were unable to measure student progress systemwioe or to predict the 
degree of student success in real -life situations as a result of the 
Baltimore County instructional program. 

The ALL Management System was designed to alleviate tnese 
programmatic problems; ic consists of three components—assessment, 
instruction, and evaluation. Using standardized performance nieasures, 
the system incorporates p-ocedures for (1) assessing adult learp*?rs' 
needs and language proficiency levels; (2) individualizing 
instruction; (3) continuously monitoring progress; and {k) evaluating 
attained nfe**skill competence. Coping skills specifically matched to 
I imi'ted-EngI i sh-prof icient (LEP) adul ts' language abi I ities are 
taught ac five proficiency levels and in seven different competency 
areas (e.g., shopping, transportation, health). 

Specific English language features are taught in the context of 
Che everyday tasks that are necessary to effectively function in U.S. 
society. Mo time limits are prescribed for mastery of skills; 

adults can work at their own pace and can develop competencies within 
their individual language abilities. Learners receive immediate 
feedback throughout the instructional process so that language 
structures and skills are constantly being reinforced. The 
instructional content is relevant to life outside o* the claisroom; 
mastery is determined by the learners' demonstrated performance of a 
competency task in life-role simulations. 

The processes in corpo rated in to this system evol ved from an 
investigation of and experience in adult learning and adult second 
1 anguage deve I opment . These processes can be used by adm i ni s trators 
and teachers nationwide. However, since effective curriculum design 
reflects a program's distinctive characteristics, the ALL Management 
System should be viewed as a curriculum framework--a prototype of an 
effective competency-based ESOL program. Using the ALL Management 
System, teachers in Baltimore County have been able to pr o;/ide 
instruction which reflects adult learners* needs, interests, and 
motivations; thus, learning is relevant and significant for each 
individual enrolled in the program. 
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Introduction 



The concept of competency-based adult education (C3AE) eir. rgeo m 
the early 1570s in an effort to incorporate relevant educational 
experiences into adult basic education (ABE) programs. The most 
widely applied definition of CSAE was developed &c the 1978 National 
Invitational Conference on Adult Competency Education in Washington, 
O.C, According to this definition, CSAE is t "performance-based 
process leading to the demonstrated mastery of basic and life skills 
necessary for the individual to function proficiently in lociety." 
Stiles, Tibbetts, and Wes tby-G i bsor (1983) described this 
performance-based process as incorporating the following characteris- 
tics: 

• Adult learners set- the pace of their learning; 

• Prior learning is assessed and accounted for in developing 
each individuaTs learning plan; 

• A learning plan should be mutually agreed -pon by the 
adult learner and the instructor; 

• The competencies are specified in the learning plan, 
along with standards and criteria for successful 
performance; 

• Success is measured by demonstrating learned competencies. 

With this type of process, education becomes more adult like. 
The learners are able to exercise more control over their educational 
experience— they can develop a learning plan in conjunction with 
their instructor and work at their own pace to complete it, A 
performance-based process also is sensitive to the anxieties and lack 
of sel f-conf idence wh ich an adul t may bring tc the I earning 
situation. Skills are learned that are relevant and iirwediatel y 
pplicabie to the learner's everyday life, and the educational 
progress is facilitated through the sequencing of these skills, 
leading to Mastery. 

The aims and goals of fnost C3AE programs are based )n educational 
requi rwer ts specified by a five-year study that was conducted by 
researchers ct the University of Texas at Austin--the Aduic 
Performance Level (APL) study. The study, completed in 137b, 
identified knowledge and skill areas which adults wotild need for 
economic and educational success in the United States (Oelker 1984), 
These knowledge areas included consumer economics, community 
resources, health, occupational knowledge, ard government and law; 
the skill areas included communication, computation, problem-solving, 
and interpersonal relationships. These areas are usually categorized 
under the overall label of "functional competency." The concept of 
functional competency has become the basis for curriculum and 
mater iai s devel opment , testing s trategi es , staff devel opmenc , and 
delivery systems in vocational education, correctional institutions, 
literacy education, and English language training. 
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During Che 1970s compecuncy-bajed options w«r« being invest igaced 
for many j^reas of adulc basic educacian (Alamprese 1985). W.iile cne 
APL scuciy was being conducted, Che Ford Foundation awarded a grant 
CO the Syracuse Research Corporation to develoo ar alcsmacive to trie 
hign scnooi aisicma. This project icencified contenc areas -or aau : : 
competency ana developed guidelines ror grarcing an externa 1 1 1 gn 
school diploma based on competency performance, in I^SQ cne dovis 
Adulc School in California developed Projecc CLASS to address cne 
n««d for cransferring learning from Che classroom Co Che real v.orId. 
This project resulted in Che development of i:v»o series of 
camf)«c«ncy-&.as«d instructional modules focusing on life skills. 
Shortly thereafter, the Comprehensive Adult Students Assessment 
System (CASAS) project wea initiated in California, CASAS provided 
positive evidence of the effect ivess of impi «atenti ng a statewide life 
sici'Is curriculum at various cifflculty levels, California and 
Maryland *re currently develooing statewide systems based on CSAE 
principles. 

Because of the success of competency-based instruction in -nany AB£ 
programs and the .ac: Chat .nany ABE programs suoporc iizs^aoia 
' :.Ti:sa-€ngI ish-prof icient populations, £nglisn for Speakers af Zzr.er 
.anguages (£SOL) educators ar^ succassfully aoplying csmoecencv- 
3asad principles It cheir adult education programs. :3A£ .3 
effective for a numoer of reasons, Che primary one being chat :ne 
learning experience is relevant to the adult's ! i f-. The 
curriculum is based on the overall social or coping needs of the 
adult in areas such as Keelth, food, and transportation and builds 
linguistic functions into those needs. The underlying philosophy is 
tl".at it is not enough for adults to pissively understand the rules 
of :he language; they must be able to actively use them. 
Participants are taught tc communicate their needs and want; m 
real-life situations. A project funded, by the Office of ilefugee 
Resettlement (ORR 1985) identified the characteristics of an 
effective competency-based English language training program as: 

e Instructional concent based on objectives or competency 
statements derived from an assessment of students' 
real -life needs, goals, and abilities; 

• Language sl< i 1 1 s taught within the context of performing 
relevant life-skill tasks; 

« Continuou5!y monitored progress of Che learners; 

e Flexible curriculum accommodating a variety of instruc- 
tional methodologies; 

• Achievement based on demonstrated performance in role play 
si tuations. 

Because Che ALL ."ianagement Syscsm incorporates ail 0:' :nesa 
features, ic is presented in ch i s puolication as a curricuium ana 
programmatic frame;*or<< to assise admin i scrators ana -.eachers in 
imolementing a competency-based £30L arogram. The underlying :heorias 
and c'-^rall processes involved in carrying out a competency-oasaa 
ESOL program are provided in Che following chapcers. "he auchors 
have accemoted co convey as much of tne necessary inrormacion as 
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possible so chac many of che problems associated wich 1 ncorporacing 
C3AE iito an ESOL program, such as providing inservice training and 
finding acceptable teachi ng mater i al $ , can be alleviated. 

Chapter 1, Rationale, presents theoretical investigations of 
adult learning and adult second language development. An explanation 
of C3AE as an effective teaching approach is given as is a 
discusiion on the suitability of competency-based principles for 
ESOL program development. Chapter 2, Needs Assessment, includes the 
importance of and processes involved in conducting an assessment of 
learners* needs and interests* Chapter 3, Proficiency Testint^, 
highlights the language proficiency levels and testing procedures 
developed by 3altiffr-e County adult educators to accurately measure 
the English language abilities of LEP adults. Chapter Suggested 
Teaching Activities, provides descriptions of how the instructor 
uses the results from the rnseds assessment and proficiency testing to 
indi vi^jual ize instruction; a sample lesson is included. This chapter 
references seven instructional charts (Appendix A) which display the 
life-skill tasks across p'-oficiency levels. These charts form the 
foundfition of the curriculum framework. Chapter 5, Evaluating 
Progress, presents an overview of how to monitor the progress of 
individual class ^embftrs, and it references Appendix 3"tablas 
listing each comp^ttency task and i:s respective performance 
jneasure. To assist administrators and instructors with the problem 
of finding suitable instructional materials, an annotated 
Oibliography of curr i cul um macer i al s (Appendix C) has been compiled. 
The authors hope that this publication will s^rve as a valuable 
resource to help ESOL practitioners implement the ' ,petency-based 
process. 
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Chapter 1 

Radonaie 



A conipecency -based approacJi involves Che adulc in the type or 
personalized eaucacional process advocated by aoulc learning cheer iscs 
and researchers. Inquiry into how jdults learn and how adulc learning 
differs from child learning is noc a new endeavor. 
Psycho I og i s ts--beg i nn i ng with Freud and Jung in che earl/ 20ch 
century*-and later, socioiogiscs and educational cheoriscs have made 
rmportant contributions Co a cheory of effective adulc learning. In 
19269 Lindeman formulated five assumpcions about how adul cs learn 
best. These assumpcions scace chat: 

e Adulcs are mocivaced Co learn by a perceived need; 

e ACiul cs have a I i f e-cenCered, rather Chan a suojecc- 
cencered, orientacion Co learning; 

• Experience is Che richest resource for adulc learning; 

• Adulcs desire Co be sel f-di recced in cheir learning sicu- 
ations; 

• Individual differences increase wi ch age--mor« provisions 
for learning styles need Co be made in adulc classrooms 
Chan in classrooms wi:h children. 

These concepts have r^^ined incact and still form che foundacion 
for recent i nvescigacions into principles of adulc learning and for 
che design of effective adulc learning programs. 

Principles of Adult Learning 

Knowles (1978) desr,ribes an adulc's intrinsic mocivacion Co learn 
as stemming from a problem sicuacion faced by che adulc. This 
problem sicuation could be che loss of a job, a geog aphical 
reiocacion, or che loss of a spouse. To overcome che problem 
sicuation, che adulc seeks a relevanc learning exoerience — one /*nich 
can be applied direccly Co che immediate life sicuacion. 

Re I evan t I nstruct i on 

Based on chis definicion, Knowles asserts chat inscruction cargeced 
for adulcs should be designed so chat whac is learned coday can be 
applied comorrow, and adui^. learners should be informed ac che 
oeginning of Che i ns cruc C i ona I program of Che relevancy of che 
irscruction. A relaced benefit is increased recencion. As 
unfamiliar concepts are applied and pracciced ouCside of che 
classroom, Chey cake on meaning for che learner. According to 
cognicive Cheorisfs, conccpcs are more easily stored c>nd reurieved 
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v#n«n Ch«y are 'Tieaningful for the learners (Taylor 198O; i^ivers 1983)- 
When v^orking with adults, meani ngf ul n^^ss is ofcen acnieved 
relating the leiirning taaks to aclults' previous axperiences—ei :her 
lire or learning experiences. All adults have accumulated a ^^3l:n of 
knowledge f perspectives, and practical exoeriance, ana cnev iee<: 
guidance in integrating new informacion ^i :n cneir general <nowiacvge 
Dase. This is one of tne .nost challenging aspec:3 of :eacning 
adul ts—assi sci ng the adult learner to Pecocne lel f-di rect i ng, 

S«lf«Otrtctad Imurt^inq 

Roqmrt [^^^^) con^iidars caking resipon? 1 bi 1 ! cy for one's learning 
CO &€ a significant factor in learning succass and recencion. One 
v^ay to encourage indapandenc learning is to teach learning 
stracagiea (Scewner-Manzanares ec al • 1585) • These strategies nelp 
students control the learning chat results daring specific classroom 
activities. For example, an adult can learn to transfer skills 
acquired in ei tner the native language or in English. Adam and Aker 
(^382) identified two kinds of transfer, la:erai ^nd /er:ical. 
Laieral transfer occurs ^nen oaoaoilities used in one 5i:uoC:on are 
aoolied in a similar situation; vert i ca 1 transfer ^aocens ^nen 
3reviously learned caoaoilicies are used in learning a mgner orcer 
Skill, i-e., encouraging the l^^arrier to searcn for re i ac i onsn i os 
iserween ^nat is currently Lieing learned and prior knowledge. Lateral 
transfer is taught througn (1) stressing generalizations across 
learning tasks; (2) planning learning so that new material is 
presented in .nany different classroom activities; (3) providing 
reviews in which learners encounter previously learned -naterial in ne'w 
situations; and (^) relating new material to the learner's aoiii:iest 
neecis, and interesits. 



Active Invoivement 

Encouraging the adult learner to become actively involved in ooth 
the learning and teaching processes assists the learner in becoming 
self-directing. Knowles (1?50) has delineated six ways in wnich 
adu't educators can foster active participation. These include 

e Allowing adult learners to sat the specific goals of the 
course by use of a participant needs assessment; 

• Great i ng an i nf orma 1 cl assrocm env i ronment ; 

e Allowing adults to learn at their own pace (in a 
noncompetitive acniosphere) ; 

9 Frequently iTtaking participants aware of their progress and 
providing the iteans for individual Improvement; 

« Usinc varied .netnods of instruction; 

• Implementing a flexi^Dle curriculum design. 

While these six steps are imQort«*nt, the most imoorcanr ^ay zo 
foster active participation is to center the cur-iculum around 

U 
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reaNlife situations and to assist adults in learning hrw to perform 
within these situations. in this manner, the tradic.onal oyramid 
structure >ich the instructor lectying ac Che top is not 
desirablet nor even necessary. Instead, the adult education Instructor 
functions not as the sole source of learning, but ratner as a resource 
person or facilitator. 

"Adul t basic educat ion" (ABE) , as defined i n the Adul c Educat ion 
Act (P.L. 91-230)f identifies instruction for adults whose inaDilicy 
to speak, read, or write the English language constitutes a 
substantial impairment of (1) their ability to get or retain 
employiMnt compatible with their needs, interests, or abilities, or 
(2) their woility to maet adult responsibilities. As this definition 
would suggest, many persons served in adult basic education programs 
are limited in English language proficiency. To design effective 
instruction for these adults, practitioners need to be familiar not 
only with theories of adult learning, but also with theories of 
second language development. 



In formulating theoretical bases ^or adult second language 
development, researchers are shifting ♦•heir attention fr om cne 
teaching process to the learning proce:»s ( Lar sen-Freeman 1985) • 
Three factors have been consistently cited in the literature as having 
a positive effect on th€ earning process. These are (U cognitive 
processing, (2) affective considerations, and {}) meaningful 
I ingui Stic input. 

Development Process 

Through the use of cognitive processing, adults are able to become 
actively involved in and take control of second language development. 
Cook (1985} in an investigation of first (LI) and second (L2) language 
development concluded that L2 development was highly affected by 
cogniti' i factors. He stated that the sequence of adult second 
language development (SLO) reflected a physiological maturity of the 
cognitive processing capacity. Thus, adults are able to manipulate the 
new I anguage for i nd i v i dua I purposes , whereas ch i I dren , I ack i ng the 
same degree of physiological development, basically use their 
cognitive processing capacity for general acquisition purposes. 

Researchers, interested in the importance of cognitive factors to 
SLO, have investigated the various cognitive processes used by adults 
to develop proficiency in a second language. Rivers (^983) describes 
a process which includes a sequence of recognition, rehearsal, 
receding, storage, an^ retrieval; and entails the use of short* and 
I ong«term memory and semant ic memory etworks . Ri vers deta i I s how 
this process works in the development of one language skill*-- 
listening. Listening involves the construction of a message from 
phonic material. To extract meaning, an adult begins processing the 
material to recognize semantic groupings according to knowledge 
a! ready stored. The 1 earner recedes the new material to al ign ch 
previously processed information, arranging the material into 
meaningful segments which then are also scored. Since the information 
is stored in meaningful chunks, it Is more easily retained, retrieved, 
and used. 



Second Language Development 
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LMrning Sa.^riers 

Incerfering adulcs* adilicy co use cognici/s scracegies are 

cfieir higrtly formulacad ego boundaries an<^ acricudes i.af-*c:i/e 
raccors). These nay innibi: cognitive processes r-om ooerating 
effective I > upon second Unguage daca I ^cnumann 138O). 7-.e irnoor:anca 
cv cnese affective cons i derac i ons has rjeen documencac: ay 3ulay ana 
3urt (1973, 1977); and by Krasiien, Long, and Scarcalla (i582) in :ne.r 
invtscigacions of Che differences in language acquisition between 
cMIdren and aduUs. Affective factors encomrass iriany variaoles, but 
(HOC i vac I on and acticudes are the cwo msc often cic^d. 

The motivation for an adult to learn usuaTy stems from the desire 
for a learning experience viihich can be applf^ directly r.o lessen a 
proolametic life situation (Xnc^iee 1978)* Motivation cc learn a 
second langu^^e comes either froA a deeire co become integrated into 
the target language community (integrative) or to serve practical 
needs, such as '^anting to get a better job { instr^jmental ) . 3oth of 
these can be viewed as prodlen .c situations which can be assuageo 
^ith a relevant learning exoerlance. 

l: is inneranc that adul: learners ^no are nigniy -noti/atao anc 
nave a positive at:i:ude ^i I 1 nave a nlgner a«:.'^ae or success :^an 
' ^ar'^erz ^no are not. Adul: Englisn for Speakers *or Gene'- .anguaces 
(£SOL) learners ofcan nave learning carriers cnat ^jimin.sn :nei^ 
learning potencia!. ."hey have the uaual concerns with oil 1 5, joo 
security, and family rel attonsnips as well as anxiety upon entering a 
n^ cultural situation (culture stress) and anxiety about using new 
phonic segments or feelings of language insufficiency (language 
stress) (Schumann 198Q). ^^etimes the adult has experienced a Iroo 
in status or sel f-imac;e— once a doc'cor , architect, or reacher, now an 
unskilled laborer. They :nay have lived through war, experienced 
starvation, or left f^nilies jenind (Longfield 1985) • The '<ey co 
successful adulc language learning lies in reducing affective 
barriers, 3v allowing adulcs to help design cheir le«<rning programs 
or by highlighting Che learners* prior knowledge and experiences, che 
teacher Ci^n effectively reduce feelings of inadequacy which often 
lead CO learning barriers. 



Linguistic Factors 

Most researchers agree chat che affective domain ij crucial :a 
second language acquisicion. What many researchers do not agree upon 
are chc linguiscic factors incegral Co successful sec^rd language 
development. Most advocate che necessity of suoolytng che adui: 
language learner with relevant inscruccion and rneaningfui tnpuc 
(Aiher 1969; Curran 1976; Wilkins 1976; Krashen 1982; Long \3SV ^ 
Meaningful input affects language development from a cognicive 
perspeccive, in that much of comprehension involves drawing 
inferences (Rivers 1983)* If che liscener derives insufficienc 
ineaning from new material, cognicive processing is di ff icuic The new 
nacer i ai cannoc be gachered i n I arge enough chunks for che 1 i 5:aner 
CO incerprec ^nac i s bei ng provi ded; therefore, i : is noc secured. 
Meaning is influenced by a r.umder of variaoi es— exoecac ions acocc tne 
.Tiessage, Che learner's knowledge of cne world, ano :ne \^arr^e^r' 
previous exoeriances ^ich cne speaker ano wich ocner oeoola (-^iv^rs 
1983). An inscructor can influence recencion by (1) praoaring :ne 
learner for new -nacerial; (2) building jpon prior learning and current 
knowledge; and (3) ceaching cne learner co use learning stracagies. 

o 1 a 
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Krashen (1982) viewed rnean i ngf u I ness , noc from a cognitive 
perspective as did Rivers, but from a linguistic perspective. 
Accorainy cw ;xrc•^•'», ^ learner can attamot to derive mean\na onca 
'*comprehens i bl e input'* is received. Comprehensible language is noc 
only those icems already in the adults' language repe'-toire, buw also 
language that is a little beyond what the learner already under- 
stands. The teacher can make instructional language more comorehen- 
sit^ie by-- 

• Speaking at a slower rate 

• Using high frequency vocabulary 

• Using visuals, gestures, and paraphrases 

• SImpI ifying syntax 

• Incorporating special discourse :echniqu<*s such as tag 
or yes/no quest ions- 

Krashen (1982) believes that progr^^ssive speaking aoility is ..or 
learned d»*ect'y but is built up as meaningful input is provioed. 
According to Krashen, only a small part of grammar is both learnabla 
and portable for mos: learners, and grammar should nor be taugnc 
directly- Applying formal rules only provides a cosmetic effect. 
Adult second language instructors, esp<!cially, should be more 
concerned that I earner ^ have a functional command of the language 
rather than a grammatically correct one- 

Nonacademic ESOL Instruction 

Current i nstructors i n ESOL programs ma/ choose from an a'-ray of 
instructional methods and approaches. The selection of an appropriate 
approach depends upon the consideration of many variaoles, but four 
factors are consistently influential (Larsen-Freeman 1985). These 
factor! concern the cntext i.i which ':he instruction takes place, 
spect f ical ly: 

m Educat i ona 1 sect i ng 
e Learner variaoles 

• Naturae of the target language 

• Inst ruct ^ ona I goa I ^ . 

Learning takes pi ace i n a var i ety of setti ngs , from a structured 
Classroom to on-the-job training. Various skills levels, learning 
rates , educat iona I backgrounds , and nat i ve 1 anguages are present . The 
nature of the target (or second language) depends on the nature of tne 
progrem— for example, basic ski 1 Is or vocat ional --and learni ng goa^ s 
vary from individual to individual according to Che previous factors. 
There is no typical adult ESOL class. 

Many of the current ESOL approaches can be used effectively to 
teach 1 imi tcd-Engl ish-pi'of icient (LEP) adults. These approaches 
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include Che C':>unsel ing-Learning Approach (Curran 1976), Che 
Mocional-Funccf onal Syllabus (Wilkini 1976), and Total Phvsical 
Response (Asner 1969). However, most approaches tend to t3e 
SI ruacion-speci r I c. one aoproacn cannot jc sffecziveiy apoiiea acr-jsa 
alt types of c30L programs. Some instructors, tnerefore, prefer :3 
aooly various techniques from .Tiany i ns crucz i ona ! aporoacnes zo 
specific Uarning si tuacions — an eclaczic Ttecnoa. However, careiess 
use of an eclectic nethcd can result in a lack of direction and 
continuity in curriculum development and instructional design v^iithin a 
program. 

Ideelly, adult ESQU Instruction should based on a framework 
consistent ^Ith accepted curriculum developmant practices, knowledge 
of available instructional approaches, and an understanding of the 
theoretical concepts relatad to adult learning and ^dult second 
language development « The criteria can appropr i atel / be met by using 
a competency -based process for teaching L£? adults* 



Ccmpecency*8ased instruction and ESCL: A Good Fit 

Adulr second language instructors should be particularly Mta'-estad 
in serf or-nanca-oased instruction. 2ne reason Is ZT\e 1 acx or a ^r or 
educational background of -nany acu I : second language ear-ia'-s. 
Refugees and imnigrants often bring !i:tle previous or cul rural w 
irrelevant educational experiences to an adult education classroom. 
It is important to note that functional competency is culturally 
bound* A person who is functionally competent in one culture nay be 
incompetent in another. As I imi ted*£ngl i sh*prof ici ent (L£P) adults 
are learning a second language, Chey are also picking up the 
"culture" that cnaracter i zes the language^ In other words, they are 
becoming functionally competent— learning to use the language :o 
respond to t^e requirements imposed by daily living within our 
society* 

LfP adults are nonacademic language learners who must learn a 
language primarily to live and work— not to attend school. They bring 
:o the classroom a complex set of responsibilities, needs, and goals. 
Hcwever, the language proficiency which muse be attained is not as 
cognitively demanding as that which is needed for academic use. 
Their life experiences and practical knowledge permit: fituch 
contextual izat ion of instruction, i.e., new material can be related to 
what they as adults already know, assisting them to derive meaning. A 
competency«*^ased curriculum works wel ! with this target population 
because it gives a high priority to the functions for wnich language 
is .sed rather than to grammar and places these functions ^i:nin 
ta9k-*or i ented language learning situations* 



Competency-Sased ESQL Programs 

The educational needs of L£P adults are served via a var<ecy of 
different instructional programs. Of these, Gray and Qrognec (1981) 
listed six different types of adult £SOL programs for .n'cn a 
competency^based curriculum is readily aporooriate. 

a 3as i c Sk i M s zSl . Helping the learne^' to ^eet 
requirements for daily living in ere United States. 

a Genera I Vocat i ona I ESL . Providing the language and skills 
necessary for getting and holding a job. 
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• Home Hanarremenc SSL. T^roviding language ins cruet 'on 
reiacad Co running a househcid in che Uniced Vcacea, 



• Liceracy ESL. Training in inicial liceracy skills for che 
non or semillcerace Chrough reading and wricing 
carefully concrolled patcerns. 

• Job-Ski I 1 3 Train! ng. Training specially designed Co 
perform a par c icu I ar occupat i on. 

• Survival ESL. Providing che language instruction necessary 
for minimum functioning in che pare icu I ar communi cy in 
Mhich che learner is settled. 

Wel I -des igned compecency&ased ESOL programs are suicable for 
providing ',£P adulcs wich learning experiences Chac are meaningful 
and experience-centered (in accordance wich adulc learning cheory), 
and provide con<prehens i bl e inpuc, lower affective barriers, and rely 
on cognicive scracegie5 (in accordance wich ddulc second language 
devel opmenc ) • The high correlacion becween che principles or 
compecency-based educac i on and cheor i es of ef f ecc i ve adu I c I earn i ng 
and language development becomes apparent as che characcer i sc i cs of a 
competency-based program are contrasted wich chose of a convencional 
adult program (see cable 1, page 12J. The main difference becween 
che two program types is che instructional objectives. 

The purpose of a competency-based adult education (C8AE) program is 
o develop che basic coping skills needed by adulcs Co funccion in 
chfeir daily lives. These skills are caught by sequencing casks. 
Adults are guided coward being able Co perform chose parcicular life 
skills which they have chosen co develop. Thus, learners are given 
control over che pactern and pace of instruction, and insCruccion 
continues unfJI individual mastery has been demonscrated. Since a C3AE 
program emphasizes the individualizing of inscruction, ic is mandacory 
that che program be discinctive to che conmunity in which ic cakes 
place. Curriculum development should be based on the foliowtng: 

• Learners— 1 anguage or echnic backgrounds, socioeconomic 
I eve I , goa I s , and ab i I i t i es ; 

• Ccmncn i ty— popu I at i on , resources , I oca I job market ; 

e Program— goal s. funding, scheduling, class size, facili* 
cies, and staff. 

In conventional programs, on che ocher hand, che inscructional 
objectives are not individualized Co chr> surrounding communicy or Co 
each participant. The curriculum is determined by a sec syllabus. 
Learning is ceacher-di rected and occurs in fixed unics of cime (on a 
chapter-by-chapcer schedule). The learner virtually has no concrol , 
buc passively follows che inscruccor. Newmacerial is ofcen incroduced 
before mascery can be demons traced, and che learner is locked inco 
Che progress of che class as a whole. Convencional programs 

emphasize classroom presentations using prescribed cexcbooks, whereas 
classroom accivicies in compecency-based programs are designed Co 
accively involve che learner and develop skills which can be 
ifimediacelv applied outside che classroom. The learner is, therefore, 
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usually fiwra easily fiwcivacad in a compacency-basad class. Methods 
of evaluation differ in the two programs. Conventional programs rely 
on delayed feedbac, usually the results of written tests. It i i 
these test results, not demonstration of mastery, -^nich are jsea :o 
zzztz^ rnmr)\^r\nn nf !#arnina. In C3A£ . the learner -ecaj ves 
continuous and immediate feeoback as functional :asKs are successfu i : / 
compi eted. The denef i t of tne latter type of eva 1 ua t i on i 5 ^ :na c 
learning is made relevant tu daily living experiences ana, therefore, 
immadiacaly applicable to the learner's life. 

Th« goals of compacancybasad instructional programs are compatible 
Chosa cf tha L£P adults who have enrolled in the programs. They 
wane CO davalop chair abilities to spaak, read, and write in English 
so that rhay may find and retain ampi oymant and meet the 
raaponsibi 1 i ties of adults living in tha United States. 



Table 1 

Program Characteristics of Conventional 
and CorpetencySaseo Programs 



Program 

Zhar^cz»r i sr i cs 


Convent ionai 
Adui : Programs 


Ccmoecanc '-3asea 
Adui : P'-ograms 


1 ns truct i onal Ob jec: i ves | 
or Desired Outcomes 


Nonsoec i " i C, not 
necessarily neasuraole; 
typ icai 1 y goa 1 -1 evei 
statements 


Speci c, -neasurabi a 
3 tatements : 
typt ca 1 i y at an 
objective level 


1 nstruct i onal content 


Subject*mattar based 


Outcome- or 
competencyoased 


Amount of time 
provi ded for 
i nstruct i on 


F i xed un i ts of t ime 
(e.g. , semester, term) 


Cont i nues unt i i 
learner demonstrates 
mastery 


Mode of instruction 


Emphasis on instructor 
presantad on 


Emphas is on 
instructor as a 
f ac i 1 i tator of 
student performance 


Basis for Instruction 


Predetermi ned 
curriculum 


What the student 
needs to 1 earn 


1 nstruct i onal 
material s 


Single sources of 
mater t al s 


Mu 1 1 i pi e texts and 
madi a 


Reporting performance 
rasul ts 


Delayed feedback 


i rimed i ate feedback 
understandable to 
student 


Pacing of instruction 


Teacher cr group paced 


I ndi vidua 1 1 y oaced 


Test 1 ng 


Hprm referenced 


1 

Criterion (oujecnve; 1 

referenced | 

1 


Exit cr i teria 


Tests and grades 


Student cemonstra ci on ' 
of comoetence 



Source; Scil«s, "^ibbecs, and Wescay-Gibaon 1983, 3. 
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Chapter 2 

Needs Assessment 



The purpose of a compecencybased adulc English for Speakers of 
Ochtr Languages (ESOL) class is Co ^-ovide I imi ced-EngI i sh-prof icienc 
(LEP) adul cs mi ch che accessary ski I Is and language abi I i cies co 
function in their daily !ives. To design i ndividual ized instruction 
(which adult learning and second language development theories 
identify as most effective), it is important that curriculum 
developers and instructional designers be acquainted with the various 
backgrounds which LEP adults bring to the learning situation. 

Participant demographics 

The backgrounds of these adult learners are varied; their life 
experiences generally are distinct from those of the participants in 
adu It basic education and oft en differ en t from t*^^^e of the 
instructor. Development Associates ( 1980) conducted a descriptive 
study of projects funded by the Adult Education Act to identify the 
demographic characteristics of the ESOL participants in adult 
education programs. Hales conscituced ^7 percent of the participants 
and females, 52 percent. The majority were of Hispanic background (57 
percent), followed by Asian/Pacific (31 percent), and non-Hispanic 
white (11 percent). But any number of different language backgrounds 
were represented in adult ESOL classes. Most of the adu!t learners 
surveyed were 22 to 3^ years of age (^5 percent) and had immigrated 
to the United States after 1970 (85 percent). Sixteen percent were 
non i mm i grant s» The majority (^3 percent) had one to six years of 
prior schooling; 22 percent had seven to nine years; and 14 percent 
had completed high school or received a general education diploma 
(GEO). 

These demographic characteristics are important tu instructional 
design because they describe a learning population with a wide variety 
of interests , I earni ng goal s , and life and educat i ona I exper i ences . 
An instructor i s not deal ing wi th a homogeneous popul at ion that can 
progress from one course to another in a neat sequence (Heaton 197S). 
Classes tend to be fluid from one level to the next. If a class 
begins with 30 members, it may end up with 30****taut not the same ones 
(Heaton 1979)« Typical reasons for withdrawal identified by the 
Development Associates study (198Q) include: 

• Employment conflicts (37 percent) 

• Illness — personal or family (26 percent) 

• Child car'* repons i b i 1 i t i es (16 percent) 

e Lack of access to transportation (10 percent). 

in this type or classroom situation, a competency-based program 
has been highly effective. The program easily accommodates a policy 
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of opmn enrollment. Mew may join or drop out of the program 

at any time because educational progress is decemined Dy cne 
performance of competency objectives set by the individual. 



Program Sequence 

Moit competency-based adult programs share a common program 
seguance (see figure I, paga 15) which revolves around a neeos 
assassmanc segment • As new I earners join the program, they are 
I ncarviewed*-- Chei r interests and motivations are identified, their 
skill levels diagnosed, and prior learning experiences assessed. 
Through such procedures, an individualized curriculum is developed for 
each learner according to his or her needSv The results of all 
assessments are shared with the learner so that the activities can be 
cooperatively planned and mutually agreed upon by tlr^ adult student 
and Che instructor. A continuous assessment is made of the adult's 
basic skiMs, special interests, and innmediate and future goals. This 
way, if Instructional needs change, the individualized program can be 
altered. The learner receives continuous feedback from c^ie i.-'5truc:or 
aoout progress ana exoected perf omancs outcomes. Wi:n :ne sjccsssrj: 
performance of the competencies specified in the cur- 'cu I urn, :ne 
learner can either exit the program or progress to otner Si^Iiis anc 
prof i ci ency I eve I s. 

Nonacademic educational programs for L£? adults must be developed 
in light of their unique needs. Eisenstadt (195^) identifies 
determining factors in instructional design given the heterogeneity of 
the LcP adult learner population. These are (1) the risk factor in 
the learners* not knowing or having particular* skills; (2) the fnosc 
feasible and economical approach; and (3) the previous learning 
experiences or expressed needs of the class members. These factors 
also need ^o be combined with information on the learners' backgrounds 
and language proficiency levels. Conducting an initial interview with 
each participant in the program allows the ESOL staff to assess each 
i ndi vidual * s needs, goal s , and i n teres ts and, thereby , p I an rel evant 
instruct: one I acti vi ti es. 



Assessaienc Process 

Many teachers tiilk informally with class members about their neeas, 
Interests, and goals. However, the information which the teacher 
gathers from these discussions is often incomolete or nonspecific, 
hore accurate information is required for the adult learner to become 
a partner in course design and actively involved in the learning wnicn 
ensues. A prescribed checklist is recommended as th,; most accurate 
means of assessing participant needs. The list indicates the areas 
in which participants have needs and interests, and identifies 
competenc i es to b^ addressed i n the i ndi vi dual I earn i ng programs . 
preferably, the c^eckIist should be comoleted by new class members on 
the first or second day of class and should b4 availaola it :ne 
language of each participant. Adv-^nced class members are often cjuita 
wi I I i ng to trans I ate, if neces sary • An f nf orma 1 a i scusi i on per i od '3 

an effective supplement to the checklist as i: provides ^or :ne 
personal involvement of the instructor and allows for an axcnange of 
ideas* 




Figure 1 

Competency-Based Program Seouence 
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A genera! needs assessment checklist was developed as pare of 
Saltimore County's Adult Language Levels (ALL) Management System (iee 
figure 2, page 16), This list follows the ALL curriculum framework 
and is divided into seven topic areas^-per^^ona I information and 
employment, food, shopping, housing, heal th, cransportat ion, and 
^tmunity resources. These areas are based upon those identified in 
the Adult Performance Level (APL) study conducted by researchers at 
the University of Texas at Austin in the early 1970s. Each topic area 
on the list contains six coping skills that L£P adults in Baltimore 
County, Maryland, might need to be sei f-suf f ici ent in day-to-day 
activi ties. Since a competency-based curriculum must be developed 
according to the demographics of the participant population, these 
skills would have to be adapted to be used with other populations in 
d i f f erent geograph i ca I I ocat i ons. 

Procedures out I i ned i n the ALL Management System for conduct i ng a 
needs assessment are as follows: 



a Explain to adult students that they are to indicate what 
they would like to learn (use native language aides when 



Figure 2 



Individual Student Profile 



Oral Sk i I I 5 Leve ' 
heading Level— _ 
Writing Leve I 



Hmm^ 



Address, 



Native Country— 
Nat i ve Language. 
Other Languages* 



Telephone Number^ 



Circle no .nors than 20 items 
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:<t to be able to: 



I . T«n ioout ivy ly 

3. T^ik 4douc ny .^aciv* cuincry 

5* ?Ind 4 joo 

6. T4ik on en« :sl«ohon« 



7. 

a. 

It. 
U. 



Know en« rimm% camion ^oods 
^••d 4 mm 

^•ad 4 r«ciOd 

<noM HoM CO 3«v ^99 taurine 
cndci(9 4nd "^om mjc'i :o :i9 



t], Know cn« ^«M9 9^ iCimi o^ clocfiing 

Kdcurn 411 ieM to 4 seor^ 
15* iJsd chdcks 4ftd c.tdie cards 
iS. ^oad clocning iaOdls 
17. follow dirvccions ^dt 

:o i stors 9r snooomg csncer 
'S. *ti90nont 4n 400I ) 4nct rtoairman 



'4QUS I nq 

19. ^dne 4n 4oartmdnc 

20. 3uy 4 "^Qusd 

21. Hir9 4 ^iuinodr, carsdncir, 4c;. 
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22. XnoM cfit naiods '-uoms n i nousd 
and housdnola > cms 

23. Understand :fid pvroosd 3^ -omd 
1 nsurancd 

2^. ^ddd a 'MSd or -nor^^aqd 



Hddie?i 

25*. Tdtdohont 'or cmdrgdncy -n^oicai 

Help 

26. Loeatd a doctor 

27. "^dkd a iiddical ^oqcincmdnc 

28. Ddscrt&d I ( !n«ss 

23* Taik aAouC 'idaUn ana 

sa^acy jracci-ss 
3a. ftddd iiddictna laodit, 



Tranc93rtacion 

3!. «tan a tno 

32. ^ddd a era in scnaauia 

33. *di i z\ttm 

3^. Sac a tirivdrM ; icansa 

35. ^ddd a nao 



36. 3uy a car 



nicy ^dSQurcas 



37- Usd :h« 3os: 3i***c« 
3d. Jsd :r>d 34nic 

Ji.oarscand 4 *d4cner -•oor: 
4(3. Talk aoouc ^e^s :sfns 
vl. T*ik '.9 -nv cni'^M tsacrer 

*4i aonona 'or nrorTtac . on ?oou c 

tmaigracion laws 

3crjar 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



necessary :o communicate with adults *^ho are very ( imi ted 
in English comprehension), 



• Distribute :he st dent profiles and offer assistance in 
filling out the descriptive information blanks the top; 

• Ask the adults stiidencs to read the items cn cne checklist 
and to check no more than 20 competencies on wh«ch they 
vi«ul d I Ike to work; 

• If a class member cannot read the checklist in English and 
It has not been translated into the native language or the 
aduic is non I iterate in the native language, solicit the 
help of anoth class member or an aide of the same 
language backgi jund, if possible; 

• Collect the profiles, and use them as a '•esource during 
the interview; 

• After proficiency nesting in the ski I I areas of 
tpeaking/Iistening, reading, and writing, assess the 
language level and enter on the profile sheet. 

The profiles which result provide a description of each c'ass 
member's needs and interests. This information together with the 
assessment the class members' English lang»jage ability {disci:ssed 
in the next chapter) will become the hasis for selecting the 
competencies upon which to design instruction (see cnapter k for the 
process of designi'^g individualized instruction). 
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Chapter 3 

Prof ciency Testing 



Because competency-based adult -education emphasizes the importance 
of individualized instruction, the basic inC language skills levels of 
each participant in the program must be known t-»fore ar appropriate 
learning program can be designed. In many instances, adult learners 
will display different proficiency levels in each of the three skills, 
speaking/1 istening, reading, and writing. The programs will have to 
accommodate each learner's strengths and weaknesses in the different 
skill areas. Various instructional methodic and classroom management 
tecnniques, such as group work and peer teaching, have to be included 
in the course design to compensate for the varying ability levels- Tie 
proficiency levels of the participants also decarmine which 
instructional material will be used since instruct iona! activities 
have to be comprehensible to all class members. 

The testing procedures used should be uniform* Witn uniform 
testing and assignment of levels, program staff can articulate 
instructional sequences as the learners progress to different 
classes within the program and receive instruction from various 
teachers. Knowledge of skills levels of all participants in the 
pro-jram also gives teachers a means of communicating with 
administrators about the progress of their class members. 
Administrators can use this information to evaluate program success or 
the need for improvement. For all of these reasons, it is imperative 
that accurate and uniform language ability testing be undertaken 
before instruction begins. Assessment interviews and proficiency 
testing should be conducted on the first or second day of v'ass (see 
figure 3^ page ZQ, for the recommended procedure sequence}. Besides 
placement and mat-trial selection, another advantage to conducting the 
interview at this time is that the teacher can welcome each adult in a 
very personal manner which helps adults to enter the learning 
experience with a positive attitude. 

The Adult Language Levels (ALL) Management System uses proficiency 
assessment guidelines which were adapted and modified from the 
Foreign Se^^vice Institute Proficiency-Rating Descriptions and the 
American Ccuncil on the Teaching of Foreign Languages (ACTFL) 
Proficiency Uiidelines. The ALL Management System guidelines, which 
were specifically designed to assess adult English for Speakers of 
Other LanQU'Sges (ESOL) learners, describe language abilities at Levels 
Q to ^ if. three skill areas^-oral skills (speaking and listening), 
reading, and writing. 



ALL Management System Guidelines for Proficiency T^ ting 

The proficiency levels developed for use within the ALL Management 
System are app( op ri ate for use in other compe tency^based ESOL 
programs; therefore, they are included as a fundamental ""esourcs for 
impi ement i .tg a competency-based ESOL program. 
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Figupt 3 
I cruet ion - Planning Sequenca 



Adult learner 




enters program 





!ns:rucror aescri^es program 
and discri&ute? indivi(jual 
needs assessment sheets 



J 



Parti cipflncs indicate 
instructional needs and interests 



Instructor conducts an 
oral i Ntervi •»w wi cn 
eacn learner 



Participants complaca c^e 
reading and writing siciMs 
orof ! c i -incy esse 3 



i nstructor assi gna a 
prof i ci ency I eve! i n 
of the ski 11 areas 



each 



The resales of assessment 
are sr.^red '^ith the learners 



A ^lass profile is constructed 



Oral Ski lis Levels 



Level 0 flay know a ?ew isolated ^ords. Unaole zo parcicioacs aven 
in a very simple, personal conversation. 

Level 1 Can satisfy minimum cnurtesy requirements. Can follow 
simple directions, e;(press basic needs, ask For and gi /e 
simnle directions. .iakes errors even in si-nple 
structures. Very limited vocabulary or:en causes 
f rus trat i on and s i ' ence . Pronunc i ac ' on is - -eauenc \ / 
un i n te I 1 i gi b 1 e. 

Level 2 Can give lutooiograohical i nf or-na " i cn . Can nave a 5 1 ! a 
conversation aoout curren: events^ ^or'< , leisure, or 
family. Can get tne gist of most soeecn airec:aci zo 
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hia:/her; however, usually cannoc follow con versac i ons 
DeC^^een nac i ve speakers • Ha5 rai r cn.icrol of most simpi e 
scrucci'res. Limited vocabulary often results in veroal 
gropi ng or momenrary s i 1 ence • Pronunc i at i on , thougn of i?.n 
faulty, is usually intelligible. 

Level 3 Can perticipace effectively in most conve'-sat i ons an 
practical, socisi, end work- or school -rel ated topics. 
Undervitandi speech directeo to him/her quite well and can 
usually follow and contribute to conversation* between 
net i ve speakers . Has gpod control of grammar , bu i 
o< casiv^nal I y makvi^s err o^'s i n more compl ex structures . 
Errors rarely cause misunderstanding or disturb the native 
speaker. Vocabul ary i s broad enough so tnat the adul t 
rarely has to grope for a word. Mispronunciations a^e not 
di St racking. 



Level ^ Can understand and participate in all conversations, l)uc 
is occasionally baffled by idioms, slang, ana culcjral 
references. Grammar is nearly perfect. Vocaoulary is 
broad. Though errors in pronunciation are infrequent, t!^e 
adult would rarely be taken for a native speaker. 



Reading Ski 1 1 s Lt.vel s 



Level Q May be able to recognize the letters of the alphabet and a 
few isolated words or phrases. No functional reading 
ahi 1 i ty . 

Level 1 Can read enough to satisfy safety and social needs — some 
items on a menu, short informative signs, schedules and 
phone messages. Can read familiar vocabulary, short 
phrases, and simple lists. 



Level 2 Can read informational materials — announcements of public 
events and popular advertising. Can urderstand a simple 
paragraph, but may have tc read it several times before 
comprehending. Can get the main idea of high interest or 
f ami I i ar news i tems . Can make a reasonable guess at 
unfamiliar vocabulary !n context. 

Level 3 Can rtad uncomplicated, unadapted prose — news items, 
biographies, and standard business letters, if familiar 
with Che topic. Can separate main ideas from minor ones, 
hiegins to deduce the meanings of new vo^ns using '•ne 
linguistic content. Can read for pleasure, narration 
specially prepared for ESOL stuoents. 

Level ^ Can read materials adaressed to the general public — 
newspa^'jers , magaz i nes , short • uor i es , and nove 1 s at near 
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normal spaed. Almosc always interprets reading macsrial 
correctiy, due may be unaole co appreciate nuances or 
scy 1 e. 



Wr i ting Ski 11 s Level s 



Lev^l 0 May be able to v^rice the let tars of che alphabet and copy 
Morde and phrases, l^o functional abilicy in writing. 

Lave! 1 Can v^ri t^ enough to satisfy imi ted practical neeas** 
naiMS, dates, addresses, phone numbers, and national icy. 
Can write learned vocabulary, short phrases, simple lists, 
and brief messages. 

Level 2 Can write simple sentences on very famMiar tooics, sucn 
as likes/dislikes, ^aily routine, and sveryoav events. 
Can commun'cate simola iaeas idv using r-ccmo i nac i ens 
very limicao vocaoulary ana structures. ^aKas numercus 
errors in soeMing, grammar, ^ori or^er, ana 2unc:ua:,cn. 

Level 3 Can ^rite short paragrapns on rami liar "epics. Can wrica 
routine social correspondence, simple business iettar*^, 
and surnmaries of biographical data and work experience. 
Shows good control of elementary vocabulary, but wnen 
using the dictionary may still use words incorrectly. 
Begins to use complex sentences. 

Level ^ Can write a short composition on most common tooics wi ch 
some precision and in some detail. Can explain and 
support a point of view and write about topics relating to 
a particular interest or a special field of competence. 
Still misuses seme vocabulary, but has little difficulty 
i n choos i ng appropr i ate forms of words . Frequent 1 y uses 
comolex sentences. Under time constraint5 and pressure* 
language may be inaxurate. May still make errors in the 
use of plurals, articles, prepositions, tenses, ano 
relative clauses* While writing is understandable co 
native speakers, the style is still awkward. 



The competency sta'tements comprising the Baltimore County 
curriculum (see appendix A, page 39 * 53) were matched to the 
language abilities specified for each level. Therefore, participants 
In the program only work on those competencies which are 
appropriate for their level of language proficiency. For examole, 
an adult at che oral proficiency Level I snould De anie co give 
au tob i ograpn ! ca 1 i n format i on , such as name , address , eel eoncne 
number , occuoat i on , country of or i gi n , and age . Hng 1 i sn ! ancuage 
reatures are taught on ' y in the context in whicn cney will 3e 
encountered wnen performing a particular ccmpetency cask sucn as 
making a doctor's appointment or writing a grocery snoooing lisc. The 
processes used in the ALL Management System for proficiency tescing 
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in each of the three skill areas are given in Che following seccions 
as models of ef receive procedur-s. 



Oral Ski I 1 s Testing 

it is necessary in a ccxn^^cency-based adult ESOL program to assess 
the oral proficiency le/el o*' each (nanher in the class. An oral 
interview is perhaps tne most accurate method for evaluating oral 
adility bacaute it (1) directly measures speaking proficiency; (2) 
assigns an oral proficiency level, in relation to the functional 
language aollity of a native speaker; and (3) identifies the adult 
stud- ts* backgrounds, interests, and immediate and future goals. It 
thou Id be conducted in a manner such that adility levels can be 
assessed without inducing anxiety. Just enrolling in and coming to 
class is a risk for LEP adults; therefore, an anxiety-free 
environment, which lowers the adults* affective barriers, is very 
important . 

The ALL Management System is sensitive to adult needs in tnis 
area. The recommended steas for eliciting an appropriate samole of 
the adult learner's speech are as follows: 

• Expla'i to the adult participants chat an informal 
conversation will be held wich each class member to get to 
know them and their language needs (if necessary use 
native language translators). 

• Conduct the interview face-co-face in a comfortaola 
setti ng. 

• Interviev the adult at a normal rate of speech and in a 
relaxed, conversational *:one. 

• Make r.o error corrections. 

• Oo not rush the interviewee, but listen carefully and 
attentively— aTow ample time for all responses. 

• Encourage the adult to ask questions. 

• Elicit language structures which become increasingly 
complex. At the beginning of the interview appropriate 
questions might be, "Vhat*s your name*', "What country are 
you from**, **Are you married?" If the adult is able to 
answer without difficulty, the questions would increase in 
complex! ty—**Uhat are you going to do after class*', '^What 
kind of work did you do in your country?" If the adult is 
able to comprehend and answer these questions, even more 
comp 1 ex 1 anguage can be used , as i n '*How 1 ong have you 
been I i vi r.g in Bal timore*' , if you were still in yo'.ir 
country now, what would you be doing?" 

• Talk to each class memde>r for about five minutes or, in 
the case of a Level 0 or Level 1 participant, until the 
person can no longer comprehend and respond to the 
questions. 
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• Review che deacripciona of proficiency levels assigned 
Che ALL Hanagemenn Syscem and macch Che parcictpancs 
demonacraced proficiency ^ich one of che levels (see oral 
ski 1 1 s I evel s , page 20) . 

Even cnougn che incerviewer must assign a level ?aseo on a^o^acC! 
infomacion, cne oral inCerview has aemonscracad a n i gn aegree 
reliadilicy and validicy afcer one year of use in 3alcimore Councy. 
However, Salcimore Councy pr acc i c i oner s did undergo incensive 
inaervice Craining Co leern how ro reliably conduct che incerview. 
Afcer Che inictel saasion, inacructors were able Co aasign racings co 
prerecorded sample incerviewa wi ch 30 percent accuracy. 

Poaaible Incerview Topics * Theae suggested copies illuscrace che 
increeaing complex* cy of language as che incerview progresses. A 
cypicai incerview would consist of 10 co 12 reaponaea of varying 
complext ty. 

1. Hello. 

Z. How are you coday? 

3 . w'hac ' s your name? 

-i. How 30 /ou ^oei! /our name? 

: • Where zo you \ i /e? 

0. Whac'3 your aaar ess? 

7. 3o you nave a celepnone? 

3. What's your celephone number? 

9. Are you married or single? 

10. How many people are chere in your family? 

11. Where's your family now? 

12. Whac cime is i c now? 

13- Whac's coday 's dace? Whac's che dace coday? 

U. How's Che weather coday? 

IS* Was Che weacher nice yeacerday? 

16. Which do you like becter, ^arm weacher or cool weacher? 

17. Where were you born? 

18. Whac languagea do you speak? 

19* When did you come co the Uniced Scacea? 

20. Why did you come co chis country? 

21. Who came wich you? 

22. Can you read and wrice English? 

23* How many years did you scudy English in your councry? 

2^. Ooea anyone in your family speak English? 

25. What '<ind of work did you do in your councry? 

26. Whac ao you like co do for fun? 

27. Oo you enjoy watching celevision? Movies? 

23. Whac showa do you uaually watch? Whac movtea have you seen 
In your councry? What moviea have you seen here? 

29* Which celevision showa did you wacch yeaterday? 

30. I didn'c see chac one. Please cell me abouc ic. 

31. Whac did you do before you came co claas? 

/ 32. Whac are you going co do afcer -,las5 coday? 

33 • Ask me a quescion abouc 

3^. Oo you enjoy craveling? Why/Why net? 

35. Whac "A^as che be* c crip chac you ever :ook? 

37. If fou could travel anywhere In :he ^orld, wnere ^oulc* /ou 
I i ke CO go? Why? 

28 
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33 • What would you 11 ice to do this surnmer? 

39, If you were in your country now, what would you be doing? 
hJ, Please describe what a typical home looks like in your 
country, 

Oo most of the people in your country live in cities, small 
towns, or on farms? 

Are there suburban areas surrounding cities in your 
country? 

43, Are there great differences in the living standards of 
rural and urban people? What are some of the differences? 



Reading Ski lis Testing 

A cloze test was selected for use in the ALL Management System co 
measure reading proficiency level because it is easy to administer and 
reading material can be matched to the appropriate level of any adulc 
eSOL class or program. The cloze technique involves a selected 
reading passage in which every nch word is omitted (Cel ce* Murci a and 
Mcintosh 1979). Readers are then required to make a prediction 
about what might be the oniitted words- Good readers are usually able 
to jse the cognitive strategy of inferencing to make such predictions- 
The difficulty in using the cloze technique for reading level 
assessment is choosing an appropriate passage. The passage should be 
relevant to the needs and interests of the studcints and should also 
include reading functions at various levels of complexity, AM cloze 
tests should be piloted for appropriateness before being used on a 
programwide basis. 

The following procedures are prescribed by the ALL Management 
System for assessing reading proficiency: 

• Select reading passages according to knowledge of adult 
readaoility levels and interests. 

• Pass Out the reading selection and demonstrate how to take 
a cloze test by modeling the procedure on the chalkboard* 
For example, write *'My name Ann Hurtt, 1 live in a 

in the state of Ask the class 

to help fi 1 1 in the missing words, 

• Repeat that only one word should be written in each of the 
bl anks* 

• Explain that there is often not only one "proper*' word 
that completes each blank, but that several words may be 
acceptable as long as they make sense. Demonstrate this 
by showing the possible choices for blanks in the sample 
on the chalkboard. 

• Allow as much time as is needed, within practical limits, 
for all students to complete the selection. 

• Collect the selection, and check to see how many blanks 
have been filled in accurately. 

To grade the reading lests and assign a reading l<-vel the following 
strips were incorported in the ALL system; 
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• SI v6 five points for each blank wnich !$ filled wiCh a 
word ChaC reCains and complaCes Che -neaning of Che 
sencence and seleccion; 

« Do HOC count commonly Tiade grammacical errors, sucn as 
omiCCing Cne cnird person presenc canse indicator, as 
incorrect if the word is an appropriate cnoice ror c.ie 
diank; 

• Calculate the percentage of correct ansviers. Multiply the 
number of correct answers by a number whi ch will total 
1Q0. If there were ZQ blanks, the number of correct 
answers would be multiplied by 5; 

e Use the fol lowing table to determine reading levels, 
•MJneble to read well enough to take the test (Level Q) 
—a score of 5 - 20 (Level 1) 
—a score of 25 - (Level 2) 
—a score of 50 - 7Q (Level 3) 
— 3 score of 75 or -nore I Level 

• Assign a proficiency level cased on me -asulrs zf cne 
cloze :est (see Reacl^q Soil's Levels, page xx;. 



Wi i ting Ski I Is Testing 

Determining uhe writing and reading abilities of adult learners is 
as important as determining oral skills proficiency as these sk i H s 
are necessary to fulfill daily living requirements in the Uni:ed 
States. If the adult tescs at a low proficiency level in tnese C/^o 
skills, Che instructor should ascertain whether the adult can ^errorm 
them in the native language since che skills incorporace universal 
underlying concepts which often can be Cransf erred from one language 
CO anotMer (Longfield 1985). 

The All Hanagement Syscem uses a composition co determine class 
members' wr icing aOiliCies. A general copic such as "My Family'' or 
"My Councry" is assigned. Most participanCs (in levels one co four) 
should be aole to write enough on chese copies Co provide a sample 
from which wricing level can be determined. The samples are evaluaced 
hoi i sci cal ly . A holtscic evaluation approach is Pased on the belief 
Chat Che cocal effect of wricten discourse Is more significanc cnan 
any si ngl e component (Fowl es 1979) . Correct spe 1 1 i ng , syncax, 
claricy, and organizacion concrioute to cne overall communication of 
Che writer's ideas, and the Integration of all these components is 
used to judge the writing sample. 

When such samples are used to test writing with the ALL Managemenc 
System, the following steps are followed: 

e Participants are asked to write their names and che date 
in the uoper rignt-hand corner o^ the paper; 

a They are given f^o topics from ^hich :o cnoose; 

• 3ic:ionaries are not allowed; 

• Mo nelo is given ^itn spelling, structures, or vocadularv: 
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• The maximum time aHotment iJ 30 minutes; 



• A proficiency level is assigned based on the Writing 
Ski I Is Levels, page 22. 

Effective instructional design is dependent on the accurace 
assessment of adult learners' English proficiency levels. Competency 
tasks making up a curriculum should be sequenced frcam Level 0 to Level 
4, «.id learners should only De given tasks for which they have the 
necessary language ability. Level 0 tasks would relate to 
rudimentary survival skills, while Levels 3 and ^ would cover more 
sophisticated life skills* 
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Chapter 4 

Suggested Teaching Activities 



One of the major instructional difficulties in teaching limited- 
English-proficient (LEP) adults is that most clisses contain 
participants at varying levels of language proficiency. A curriculum 
structured around one text is not very effective in this type of 
teaching situation becav^ae it is difficult to individualize lessons to 
the needs of different learners, !n order to create effective lessons, 
the instructor must account for all of the various factors entailed in 
teaching LEP adults. These factors include (1) selecting 
appropriate curricuium materials (matched to individual participants' 
needs, interests, and proficiency levels); and (2) presenting 
classroom activities in the context of real-life situations. The 
instructor is truly faced with a challenges-preparing the individual 
class members to be functionally competent within U.S. society. 



Individualizing Instruction 

Instruction based on the mastery of competency tasks does not lock 
learners into the movement of the class as does a highly structured 
and less flexible curriculum. They can, instead, work on personal 
instructional objectives at their own pace. An individual can 
continue to work on a particular competency task until it has been 
mastered or until the individual decides to move on to another. For 
example, an adult at a Level 2 in oral skills, Level 1 in reading, and 
Level 1 in writing would work only on the sequence of competency tasks 
assigned by the curriculum framework at these particular proficiency 
levels (see Appendix A, pages 39 * S3)* Participants are also 
able to control their progression within competency sequences. 

The adult educator functions as a facilitator of learning, 
directing LEP adults to become self-sufficient. After the instructor 
has an inventory uf each student's needs and language levels, a class 
profile is constructed and shared with class members (see figure 3, 
page 20). A class profile identifies the competency areas in which 
participants express the greatest need or interest, and provides the 
instructor with an overall picture of the proficiency levels 
represented by class members. Figures St and 7 (pages 32*33) are 
sample profile charts. To construct the profiles 

• Sel ect three topic areas in wh ich each I earner has 
1 ndicated the greatest i nterest or need ( from the needs 
assessment and oral interview); 

e Enter each class member's name on the chart (at the 
appropriate level of proficiency in each sk i 1 I ) in the 
three areas selected; 

e Develop lesson plans based on the indicated needs and 
I anguage I eve I 5. 
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In oiQSC cases, che profiles will indicace common incerescs and 
proficiency levels, and Che inscrucccr* will be ao I e co cluGCer 
learners into small groups or pairs so cliac lesson planning will not 



so cnac 

become unnecessarily comolex and diffusea. Cljscering not only 
cne inscrucror co wor'< wi individual* in neeo of soeciali 
instruction, DuC also promotes parzicioant interaction anc ac 
I earni ng . 
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Adapting thm I na cruet ion to Oifferenc Laval s 

By varying vocabulary appropriately and oiodifying the competency 
task, Che same skill can be worked on at different ability levels. 
Class memoers at all five proficiency levels could be taught at the 
same time to improve functional writing skills juat by varyinvj che 
complexity of the competency task specified in the curriculum 
framework (see figure 7). The advantage is that a single lesson plan 
can be followed. As instruction is targeted to progressive levels, 
previous concepts are introduced at a more complex level of mastery. 
This spiral ing of content ensures that reviews are continuous and tnat 
new information is oasec uoon prior learning. To f^drzr^er clari-v "cw 
:o Imolement a nulci level lesson, a samola las son from cne -cmcezarcv 
area of "fooa** is included. 



Figure ^ 

Varying the Complexity of a Competency Task 



Topic: Food 
COMPETENCY 



L3 



Wri te a shopping 

1 i St of i terns 

wi th no more than 

2 spel I i ng errors 



Wr i te a shoppi ng 
list from the 
items in the 
cl ass 

supermarket 



Gi van a pr i n ted 
reci pe, wri te 
a shoppi ng list 
of required 
i ngredients 



After I isteni ng 
to someone 
describe the 
preparat ion of 
a food i cem, 
wri te a 
shoppi ng list 
of required 
i ngredi ents 



Samol e Lesson , This lesson reviews two comoetenc i es : (1) Tiaccning 
a picture of a food item with an appropriate word (heading, Level 3): 
and (2) copying food names (Wri ting ^ Level 0). Three new competencies 
are taught in the lesson: (!) identifying common food items 
(Speaking/Listening, Level 0); (2} makiiig a shopping list (Writing, 
Level t); and (3) asking for the location of a food item in a 
supermarket and locate it (Speaking/Listening, Level 1). 



Lesson Topic 
Object i ve 

Comoetency 



Food 

Class members will be able to identify common -coc 
items from pictures with 30 percent accuracy. 

In a role play, ask for and answer questions aocu: 
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Che location of food icems in a supermarket well 
enough for the i cems Co be located. 

A class supermarkec: made by scacking plascic milk 
cartons wich empcy food boxes , cans, and beetles 
d i sp I ayed on she I ves (made by s c ack i ng plascic 
milk cartons). A refrigeracor case (also made of 
plascic milk carcons). Poscer board wich Che 
following vocabulary words written on ic: shel f , 
top , rwiddle y bottom , right , left , refrigerator 
case , next to * I nd i v i dual vocabul ary scrips for 
Citt same words. 

Wrice a shopping list of 10 icems, wich no more 
Chan t:v« spelling errcr?, 

K Teacher says and asi';s class co repeac the 
vocabulary words wriccan on che poscer board. 
Class listens Co and repeacs words. 

2. Teacher hoi ds up vocabul ary scr i ps , says che 
word (a locacion); and places che strip 
appropriately "nexc Co" or on "top" of an icem. 
Participants read, Kscen co, and repeat words. 

3. Teacher points to a shelf or a place on a 
shelf and asks, "What shelf is chis?" (cop or 
botcom) or "Where's chis?" (co che right or lefc). 
Participancs respond Co che ceacher's que*r.ions 
using che appropriate vocabulary scrips. 

k. Teacher removes the vocabulary scrips, polncs 
to a particular place, and asks one participant co 
name the location and to replace the correcc 
vocabul ary strip. (Vocabul ary strips are removed 
after thi s act i vt cy. ) 

5. Teacher di'spl ays the poster board wi ch che 
names cf che ) *:ems in ttie cl ass supermarxec, and 
says che name of each icem, asking che c^ass to 
repeat. 

6. Teacher wrices a I0«icem sample shopping lisc 
on the blackboard and asks participants co make 
their own shopping list from the items in Che 
class supermarket. 

7. Teacher points co a food 'cem on che shelf and 
asks "What's chis?". Participancs idencify che 
I cem. 

S. Teacher demonscraces , ch^n asks the locacion 
cf each icem. Participancs idencify che locacion 
using che appropriace vocabulary words. 
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9. Teachar puts a di alog on che bl ackboard and 
rola plays a shopper asking a score clerk for 
hel p in I ocat ing an icem. Class members caka 
turns role playing che clerk and che shopoer. 

10. Teacher assigns a cloze exercise. 



gvaluatlion The class will demonstrate mastery of che 

specified competency to the standard and criteria 
staced in the outcome. 



Like all effective lessons, this one incorporates all chree skill 
areas«**oral , reading, and writing. Such integration of skill 
instruction helps Co motivate che class by diversifying che lesson, 
and che overlapping of skills cends co lead co greacer recancion. 
While chose participancs ac appropriace proficiency levels are working 
on cnis lesson (Levels 3-1), cnose ac nigner levels ecu id be /vor'<.nc 
on independenc or small group assignments- 



Figure 5 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Chapter 5 

Evaluating Progress 



Evaluation should measure v^hetner instructional objectives have been 
achieved by requiring the application of skills developed in a 
learning activity. Since instructional objectives in a competency- 
based program are the attainment of coping si<ills, success Is measured 
by a demonstration inaC the adult learners have mastered required 
si<ills. Evaluating correct use of English language structure is not 
emphasized. It is important that limited-English-proficient (l£^/ 
adults acquire a functional use of tne language, not a grammatically 
correct one. Therefore, language structures are assessed only as they 
are necessary to the successful performance of a particular task. 



Performance Measures 

While actual performance in a real-life ^ cuation is the ideal 
measure of coi.:petency , it is often not possible to measure in most 
instructional programs. Applied performances which provide a 
simulation of a real-life situation are a viadle alternative. The MELT 
Resource Package (QRR 1985) identified several forms which the 
demonstration of performance may take. These are 

0 Simulat ion. A certain environment is replicated in the 
classroom and adults perform a specified task characteris- 
tic of that environment. 

• Role play. A situation is established in which the class 
members react by playing a role« 

e Contact assignments The adult is sent out in the 'Veal 
world*' to accomplish a given task. 

e Performance. The actual performance of life skills. 

In a competency-based program, evaluation of competencies is 
built-in. Performance outcomes are written as an integral part of che 
curriculum design. It is important Co clarify the distinctions 
between the competency tasks, which are informal learning outcomes, 
and the actual performance measures (which are formal learning 
outcomes). The informal outcomes are for instructional purposes and 
the formal are for evaluation and teacher accountability purposes. For 
example, the informal outcome ''identify common food items," becorrts 
"given pictures of common food items, name them with 30 percent 
accuracy." 

1 n order to measure at ta i nmen t of compe t enc ies in the Adult 
Language Levels ^ALL) Man<.<jement System, formal learning outcomes have 
been developed to assess .ach competency in the curriculum (see 
Appendix S, page 5^). The performance outcomes include three compo- 
nents: the conditions, the task, and the criteria. The conditionst 
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usually nencioned first, refer co a cime li.nic or co materials given 
ac the time of assignment. The task is an ooservaole or -nea^uraole , 
performance gi ^en ay tne student. The criteria, usually -nencioned 
last, descriOe tne -ninlmum 'evel of acceptaols rasoonsa. 

Criteria tan ae -^r' ctan in -nany dirferent 3cme axamsies 

include U) at least < percent correct, ^2) no nore cnan i ar-crs, 
(3) must ae a workaole product, (^) or to tfie sat i sf ac: i on _of :.-.e 
instructor. Secause many of Che outcomes used in the adult English 
far Speakers of Other Languages (SSQU) program are not easily assessed 
in terms of percentages and errors made, the last criterion—to the 
saci sf acciop jf Che instructor — i s frequendy used and makes 
assessment very subjective. Often, whether a Cask has been 
saci sf '-tori ly completed or noc is necessarily left Co Che judgment of 
Che ifistructor; however, standardized measurement should ae identified 
v<henever possiole. As previously mentioned, the outcomes vary in 
complexity; however, almost all may Oe taught at every level ay 
varying the vocabulary and modifying the criteria. 



ionitoring Individual Progress 

The ALL Management Syscam incorporates a «-ni-3r-n 3r=ca<:ur2 -zr 
nonitoring progress. 1: entails :he use of j fcr-n zn «nic- z'^ 
sequences of competency tasks soecified in tne curricuijm =-3inewcr< 
are listed (serf figi.re 3, page 37) The form lists all seven areas and 
each competency task (taken from the instructional design cnarts, 
Appendix A, .pages 39-53 )- An instructor simply circles eacn 
competency task nunder as mastery has been demonstrated. The rorms 
are shared -ith participants so 'they, too, can Pe continuously aware 
of their progress in achieving instructional objectives. This forn 
also serves as a type of transcript for the learners as they nove from 
class to class or from program to program. An instructor can 
determine in wiiich areas the student lacks skills or has concentrated 
efforts. 
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Figure 8 
Individual Progress Fc 
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Wri cinq 
1 . 



2. 

3. 
k. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
3. 

9. 
10. 

1 1 . 
12. 



13. 

15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 

Cul cural 



Ski 



1 . 
2. 

3. 

it. 

5. 



( 2 ) Food 

Oral 


8. 


2. 


10. 


7. 


1 . 


9. 


3. 


Wri cinq 


8. 


2. 


10. 


1*. 


1. 


9. 


3. 


1 1 . 


5. 


2. 


Cuicural Sk! 1 1 s 




12. 


6. 


3. 


1 . 


5. 


'3. 




4. 


?.. 


6. 


Readinq 


8. 


5. 


3. 


7. 


I. 


9. 


6. 


'A. 



(3) Shopping. 



Oral 


8. 


3. 


2. 3 


1. 


9- 


4, 


3. 


2. 


n. 


5. 


i*. 


3. 


1 1 . 


6. 


5. 


1. 


12. 


7. 


6. 


5. 


Read! ng 


8. 


Cu! Cur^l Ski 1 i s 


6. 


1 . 


Wr 1 c i nc; 




7. 


2. 


1. 


2. 
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(4) Housing. 



C ra 1 
L r a 1 




2 


1 . 


Cu 1 tur^ ! 






1. 
J • 


2. 


] . 




10. 


4. 


3. 


-) 


3. 


J 1 . 


5. 


•*. 


3. 




12. 


0. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


13. 


7. 


6. 


5 . 


6. 


Read i nq 


a. 


7. 


6. 


7. 


1 . 


Wr i c i nq 


8. 





(5) H««Ith. 



Oral 


9. 


18. 




5. 


1 . 


10. 


19. 


5. 


6. 


2. 


1 1 . 


20. 


6. 


Cu 1 tural 


3. 


12. 


21 . 


Wr i c i no 


1 • 


u. 


13. 


22. 


1 . 


2 . 


3 • 


u. 


^eadi no 


2. 




3 . 


15. 


1 . 


3. 




7. 


15. 


^ . 


4. 




3. 


17. 


3. 







(6) Transportation, 



Oraf 


10. 


20. 


7. 


r 

0 . 


]. 


1 1 . 


21. 


8. 


7 . 


2. 


12. 


22. 


9. 


Cu 1 curai 


3. 


13. 


Readinq 


Wr i c i nq 


1 . 




U. 


1 . 


1. 


2. 


5. 


15. 


2. 


2. 


3. 


6. 


16. 


3. 


3. 


i*. 


7. 


17. 


n. 


n. 


5. 


3. 


13. 


5. 


5. 




9. 


19. 


6. 







(7) Community Resources. 



Oral 


3. 


2. 


10. 


6. 


1. 


9. 


3. 


1 1 . 


7. 


2. 


10. 




Wr i C i nq 


Cu! cura 1 


3. 


1 1 . 


5. 


1. 


1 . 


\i 


12. 


6. 


2. 


2. 


5. 


13. 


7. 


3. 


3. 


6. 


Read! nq 


8. 




it. 


7. 


1 . 


9. 


3. 
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Appendix A 

Instructional Design Charts by Competency Area 



Th« Adulc Language Levels (ALL) Management Syscttfl follows a curriculum 
appropriate for use with the I imi ted«£ng I i sh-prof i c i enc (LEP) aduU 
population In Baltimore County, Maryland. The curriculum is divided into 
Mven content areas— Personal Information and Employment, Food, Shopping, 
Housing, Health, Transportation, and Community Resources, These areas were 
dased on those identified in the Adult Performance Level (APL) study 
conducted at the University of Texas at Austin, However, the 
APL-identi f led area of consumer economics was separated into shopping, 
food, and housing in order to deal more specifically and completely witn 
the coping needs of LEP adults. 

The sev-:ri charts comprising this appendix are the iasis or 
instructional design and lesson planning In Baltimore County, ''"he chares 
snould serve as a curriculum framework for other programs serving the needs 
of LEP adults. Each ch^rt lists capaoilities in speaking and listening, 
reading, writing, and cultural sidlls. C-jmpetency tasics are sequenced 
from language proficiency Level 0 to Level ^. Level 0 tasics relate Co 
rudimentary survival sicills, while casks at Levels 3 and ^ cover rore 
sophisticated life sicills. The charts were designed to facilitate .'..son 
planning for a multilevel class. Brief descriptions of each competency 
task are entered on the chart in such a way that an instructor can easily 
plan how to develop independent yet related cl?«sroom activities in each 
content area. Competence* tasks which lend themselves to spiraiing of 
instruction are identified by arrows spanning multiple proficiency level". 
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(1) Pefsoiui Inibnna^kMi and EmpkiyfR^m 







iUadlns 


1 


o 


1. £xor«99 « )«ck 0^ und«rseandin9« Ask 
'Or rmomz i C i on, 

2. Ask for «nd 91 y« nam, iddrsss, tsit- 
9non« nymefir, occuo^Cion, country or 
drrgin, aid a^c. 

]• lx9rMa an «MCion. 

^. Sp«ll n«M and «crt«c orally. 

5. idwicify oClMf Easily Matters by naM 
and rciacionsftip. 

6. Oescribtt soMOM« 




1. i<:ant;fv c.na Itcteri or aisnaoac. 

P 2* !<3ant»i^7 sat 'o<3 or : -f -«vi. 
^nCMs, and seasons. 


( 

i 
1 
1 
1 
) 


I 

I 

1 

i 

; 


7* Seactt incarivca or occup4cion. 

9. idanci^y coaMon occupacioni. 

Tail raaions ^or laav'nq councry and 
comiii9 CO zhm Untead Scacas. 

^Q. ineroduca 'amilv itamoars. 

n. 'jcoraas symoacny. 




3. K«ad eaiaohona iwssaqaa. 
^ ^. Xaad ^nc ads. 




f 

i 
I 


12. Seactt and cail aoouc a hoo6y, incar* 
ascy or ski 1 1 • 

n« t«r4 attouc ^attlin9i. 

1%. Ask and answdt' quascions adouc 9ra* 
sane history, aducacion, joo ax- 
9«r i anca* 

1S« Us« cn« tttiaonontt ec inquira aocuc a 
jott. 

Ask soaMon« co d« a rafaranea. 

17. 0«scrtb« wh%t eo do b«^ora an 
tnCtrviaM. 


S. f^cad a 9«rsonal iactar. 




m 




• 18. Incarviaw ^or a jod. 

19. Fjcprasa oo<nion attouc a curranc 
avanc. 

2Q« CjMirams ^ruacracion. 

2K Kola 9iay cfta nacurai izacion orai 


6. Raad a jOO dascr 1 '^vion. 

I 

1 








22. Coaipara and eoncraac social cuacoan in 
cn« UnUad Scacas and in nacivo country. 

23. Taao a $nore las son in an 4r^M of 
comoacanca. 

f 


7. Kaad an articia ^artaininq :o tn araa 
of incaraac. 

1 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 







Gilturai Skills 


■ 




1. Wrica Cha laectrs of cha alphaoac. 

2* Writa nama, addrass, calaphona num* 
bar, occupaCion, country 0^ origin, 
and aga. 

3. Fit! OMC a slmpla application* 
' rill out a W-i> fona. 


K 0 i f f aranci act batwaen 'irse and asr* 
namas. 

1 
1 








5. Taka a naaia and talaphona numbar ovar 
:ha talaphona. 

6. Writa a paraonal schactula. 

7. Writa an ancry in a diary 0^ dialog 
journal . 

3. f\\\ out an applicacio»7 for a grtan 
card. 

^ Vrtta a sympathy noca. 


2* Oiscuss cuscoms partatnmg co intro- 
ductions, nama usaga, and Ctclts. 

1 

1 

! 
1 

1 1 

1 






11. C3iioI«€« « job appiicacion or oCh«r 
similar form. 

12. Writ* «ii aucobiograpnical paragraph* 




' 3* 0 i f faranc i aca bacwaan parsonai auas-| 
ttons which should and should not daj 
askad* 






13. Writ* a laccar 0^ application. 

14* Conscrucc a rasuna. 

15. Writa a paragraph about Cha nac iva 
country and pasc axpariancas. 

t6« rill ouc a pacicion to ^lla for 
natural izacion. 






4. Olffaranciaca baCwaan parsonai rpace| 
(iMdad for comfortabia convarsac t onj 
in tha naciva country and in chaj 
Un*tad Stata^* 






17* Wrica a 'Maccar co cha aolcor'* 
axpraisInQ an opinion. 

^8* WrtCa an aucobfographicai assay. 

f 






5* Oiscuss basic job ttiquactt. 

f 


o , 4 ^ 
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(2) Food 



i 



U idtncify common fzr><i t carts tn cnt 
Unic«d SeaCftS. 



2. Oraar and 9«y for food in a fasc food 
r«sc«uranc« 



3* Ask ^or and givo cho location o/ a 

fQ04 icsn in a supsrmarkoc and tocaco 

iC. 

^. Ask and ansivor a quoscion aoouc "^o** 

nuc.*^ an «C0ii fs sar untc. 

5. Ask *or c.iango 'or a /anding nscJiint, 

9. Talk aoou: 3ar9onai ) i ;fts and jis- 
I i kas . 



Reading 



1. laccn a 3ic:ur« of a -ooc cem a 

2. %aad dirtctions on a /enctig nac^ii^e. 



3« f^aad coaMon food ladals, coupons, and 
sal a ads. 

^. i<*anc ^* aooravtac I ons 'or «atgnci 
and iiaas^ras. 

S« ^aad 1 St mole -nanu. 

S. ^aad a cnecx. 



EKLC 



7. 


Cxpraas aopraciactoti. 




7. 


Aoad 


i nCfi 


«d Varies 


on a packaqs. 


3. 


Ixprass ra^rac. 






^aad 


and 


praoara 


] 

4 rscioa. < 


3. 


Invfcs soMona :o ^innor. 












i 

i 


10. 


Ao^apc or daeiiiio a dinnn - 


i nv « tf 










1 

f 
1 



cion. 



It. Taiaphona for ras^rvacions ac a 
raacaiirant. 

12. CoNioara and eoncraac ilac in cha 
Unictd Sescas and In eha riaciva 
eouncry. 



13. Ixp i a i n hoa I eh haiards of cAo I aa« 
carol, suqar, sale, caffaino, and 

a 1 coho 1 • 
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9. Coffoara food i tarns sasad on ^^ignt. 
uni c prtcinq, and inqrediants. 



10* ^aad art) c las on 'ood topics. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 





WrMns | Cultural Skills 


- — 


1 . Copy food namts. 


i 

1 




1 

7« Nak« a sfiopping lisc. 

3. Copy a r«cip«« 

Wrier a samol« tianu for Dreakfasc, 
lunch y and dinntr. 


1« Rospond appropr i acai y co an offer of | 
food ir» a locial sicuacion. i 

t 
i 
i 

1 
1 
i 

! 




5* Wrico down a rtcipt* 

6* Wrtca^ a dinner invicacion. 

7- Wric« a cnank«you noct for a dinner 
invi cacion* 


2« rip appropr i acol y . 




3* Wrico a noco asking a fri «nf1 for a 
rtcipo* 


3« Oiscusa rtacauranc ttciquocte. 




9« Sumner i 20 an arcicio or rooorc on food 


^. Comparo and concrasc tnctrratning tn 
cno Unictd Scacts and tn tnt nactva 
coun c ry - 
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(3) Shopping 



Reading 



1. tatnctfv t ctitis ciotning. 

2. ia«nci^y nous«noia looiiancts. 

3* Ask 'or 4nd 9iv« cn« pr ict an 



-nacni n«s. 



aurar-amac 



Ask for 91 trim location of an 

I CM in a scor«« 

S. Osscrids clocnin9. 

9. 3«scrid« jsttS and cnaraccer 1 sc 1 C3 o^ 
a i&us«noid 1 cam. 

7. Ask and sail "^ow zo ootrica an 
aooi I ancs. 

8, Foilow diraccions :o a score or 
snoooin9 ctnctr. 



2. RmmC a caq on an team of ciocnmq 'or 

9rict« S)2a« ^aoric, «asning «nscruc* 
Ci ons . 

,3* ^ttad a direccorv in 4 snoooi nq 'nal* . 



J 



9« ilttcurn or txcAan^ a 9urcnas«. 

to. Call CO SM if an i can is availaola 
and CO ^«rify srica. 

n. Discuss atcamacivaa co convanCi(.v»«l 
scoraa. 

U. Call a r«p«ir «Mo or sarvtca cancar 
and axoiain a prooiaoi. 



^« Usa cn« Yallow ^agaa dirsccory. 

5. Usa cn« claasifiad saccion of me 
naMSoaear . 

6. ^aad zt\m di race i ons 'or ooaric.nq an 
aopi i anca. 



ERIC 
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7. ^aad Consumar Reports ■nagazi'ia "sr 
produce auying <nforfnacion. 



3« Kaad a ««arrancy and an oMnar's -nanuai 



715 









WfMns 


Culturai SUUs 








. 1. ^atet 4 shopping lisc. 
Z. Wric« 4 cn«ck« 


1 


' !. Compara and contrast return policies 
in U.S. stores and scores c^t 
native country. 


1 






3 • Wr 1 C« d i r tct \ ons to a s ror • or 
shopping c«nc«r. 

r 












^« Wr:c« J t«cc«r to « fri«nd describing 
a haw purchas*. 

» 5* Opan a charga account. 

6* Writa a ousinass latter of complasnt 
or satisfaction. 






2. Discuss &arq*i ni ng— \*hen it's appro- 
priate and «h<tn t's not. 














3. CoMpara and contrast shoppt ng i n 
different types of storts. 








r 
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(4) Housing 



1. Scact «ntr« living i^oust or aoart* 
ii«nt ) . 

Z. id«ncify cn« roans in a ious«. 

}• identify coffMor; ^qm furnisnings and 



^. Olscusi «^«ncag«s and sadvancaq«i 

0^ r«ncing or OMning a r^oiir, 

S* Atk au«scians safora rtncmg. 

6. Scaca posaiait rsaaona for jsai :o 
jay **anc. 

7. Taitonona « Taignoor 'or a soaiCjva 
or 4 lagaCiva suroosa. 



Reading 



^eac a "*or -«nc" anc 



•or sat 4" I 



2. Loeaca and raad a nawsoaoar ad 

listing a dwalling for rant or *or 
sal a. 



9. Call a raMirman, daacrioa a proolam, 
and gr a diraecions co cn« noaw or 



5* Concraac cicy Mfa^icn ti fa in ena 
suouros. 



3. Uocaca a raoaimian (piuffiO«r» 

carpan^'ar) m cna YcMom ^agaa. 

^ . Raac a raoa i r dill. 

5« wocaca raai astaca aqanta in 
Ya) »ag«s. 



ERic" 



i 10. Olscuas oocions to catta ^«n sailing 

I 



11. Oaacr{&« cna 9rocaa$ of ranting an 
ao«rcawnt* 



i < 12* Oaacrida cna procaas of auying a 



i3* Olscuas tna advancagaa of naving homm 
OMnar's insuranca* 



k6 



b. X«ad an articla on lomc na* ncaninca . 



7. ^Md a laasa or nortgaga agraamant. 

3. ^aad an o^nar's nanuai 'or 4 ^ome 
aoo i i anca. 





Wridns 


Cultural Skills 





I. write Ch« ham« address, 

Z. Oraw end \40%\ 4 floor plan. 

3* Wriet ctit n«its of household icens* 


1 . Oescri Oe e cypi eel nouse « n cne | 
necive '.ouncry- 

i 

t 

1 




^« Fill Oiic e M«rr«ncy for e Hom 
eppl ieii<*e 

S« Fill ouc e«i order for en epercmenc 
repei r . 


Z. Compere end concresc cne ^lousenoid 
responsi pn i ci es of nen end #wioen in 
Che Unlced Sceces end the 'lecive 
counCry , 

3« Compere end conCrasc nousekeeomq m 
Che Uni ced Sceces end \n tne neci /e ' 
counCry . 




6. Fin ouc e leese. 


Compere end concresc types of housing 
in Che Unices Sceces ena >rt the 
necive country. 




7* Wrice e leccwr of compleinc co en 
•purtMnt meneger. 


S* Compere end concres' living 
errengaments in che Uni ced Sceces end 
In Che necive councry end che 
culcurel norms chec dictece Chem« 




8. Wrt ce en essey coNiperlnQ end 
concrescing hoiees In che necive 
councry end cne Unlced Sceces. 


6. Oiscuss Che uCiHzeCton of reeiramenc 
homes end nursing nomes in che Untc«d 
Sceces end in che nectve rouncry. 
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(5) Heaitfi 



1 Spukins/Usmiins 


Rftadins I 


o 


and 1 ntdmal ) . 
2, idcncify common . c«ns in ^ ^rug 
score. 

A Attic At%fi ^fl4^^^ '^llAS 1 AAA aAalip 

^. 'olloM 4 (joetor's or ooncUc's 

diroetions. 
S* CSMTly scaco «f4 s0«n n«w 4iid hoM 

•Mr Ml. 

6. ToloonoM 311 Mid MA ^or nolp in «i 
MnrgsnrY* 


U ftoad iiodicino aoois. 

2. ^ad a rnofnomtcar . 

3« '^wco^ni^o si^ns ««ar*i 
pocanCia) hangar. 


1 

i 
j 


1 
j 

( 

1 
1 
1 

! 


7. Ask for «M 91 vo cho loeac:on 0^ 
icflii In J oru9 score. 

9< 9otcrio« symocons of «n ilinoas, 

9. C4it Poison Cancrol . 

lO. Ask ouoscions :o "^oig cncoso « 

1 * K laKo/canct i a doctor ' s aoooi ncinonc • 
12. Can :a rsnoM a prMcnpCion, 


^. Kood a Use 0^ Che <*«rnifi9 signs of ; 
co<«cor and nearc accaeic. j 

1 




I3< idoncify nodical spocialciot. 

y**" Ejtprost ^rutcrocion* s«#ci sf oesiofi. 

r^oorosc .losoi cal . 
lb. Olscuss nocnodt 0^ 9«y«onc. 
17. Worn sonoono of iooonutn^ don^or. 


S* ^oad an over «cno*coun car tiodicine 
loool. 


i 
1 

1 

! 


m 


id. Oi scuts «no 900 hoalch Haoies. 
19* Oo^crlOo cho conroncs of a first -aid 

20. Oi scuts cho si 40 o^foccs <sf a 
fsodicino. 


6« Road ariof jrticias an neaicn. 

t 
1 

i 

i 

! 

1 






21. Anstitor ouoscions asMoO \n a hospicai 
onorgoncy rem. 

2Z. CoMoars and concrasc "^oalcn caro 
syscams i n tno Jm cod Scacos and :no 
laci vo cauncry. 


j 
i 

t 
1 
1 

i 
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2* n^km « shopping iisc for 



3* Wric« 4 Iisc of questions for a 
tecor. 



1. 0«seri&« modicai C4rc in ch« naeiv« 
country* 



Wr{c« 4 noc« CO a e««ch«r •jccusing « 
cftild's 4es«ne« froNi school duo co 
i 1 Inoss. 



Z« Explain sowklng •ciqucccc* 



5- Fill ouc 4 nodical hiscory ^orm. 
6* Fill ouc an insuranca form* 



3« Qivo pros jnd cons of privaca qoccors 
and laadical c) i nics* 



^« Conpara Cha rola of ohysical ficnass 
In cha Unicad Scacas and \n cha 
naciva councry. 



(6) Transportadon 



Spukins/Umniits 



1. Idtncify 9«rc9 of « c»r. 

2. Idtncify forms :ran4oortaci on. 

3. ia«.icify csins jno oHls. 
Ask for and give change. 

S* Ask for and give ztf ciM. 

^. Ask for sn4 give siflpls dirsetlons. 



1. i^«4d sa^scy and cnffic signs. 

2. ^sjd a scrsec -nso. 

3. ^tsd a 3US, :ra»-i, ar suswjv 
scnsdui 



7. iJto s«lf«sflrviea gas puflos. 

3. Tsisohons for « csai . 

9« ^sy • carrscc «ROunc and verify 
cAsngs. 

IQ. Cjll for Dslo fram a *ii9n%«sy snons. 

11. Ttisonons a sus or :r«in scacion zo 
asK 'or infortiscion. 



12. Identify snd dsscri&s car proolsms. 

13* Ask for ear repair sarvicas. 

I'l* :*Qinc ouc CAe sdvancaqas o^ using 
saac oalcs. 



15. 



Hain aoouc a car rwomir. 



^. Locate a reisPhone lumoar a car ^ 

repair sarvice. 

S* laad a traffic .icxat. 

S. ^ead a rspai r 11 . 



16. Ptsfi a cr<o ««itft a craval agant* 

17* '*lake reservations on a plane, train, 
or Pus« 

19. Otscuss traffic tickets and panel*- 
tias. 

19* OescriPa sol lit ions to aaargancy road 
prooleas. 

20. Give and get pertinent invonMtion in 
casa o^ an accident • 



7* ilaad a U.S. road nao* 

9. ftead a Iocs! sightseatng guide. 



ERLC 



21. Tell the class aoout a favorita trip. 

22. Oascribe the process o^ ouy ing a new 
or jsad car. 



9. Read a car owner manual 



30 
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Willing 



Oaiturai SkiUs 



1. LaotI 9«rts of a car. 
2« Wri ce cna cimt. 



r K Tip approprt acaiy . 

2« Oi 9CU99 prtcauc i ons co cakt whtn 
cravaiing ac m^nc or in a ^^i^n crima 
araa* 



3« Wrica OOMfi sinola dirtccions* 

Flit out «n appM cation for a 
taarnar * s pcrmi 



Of scuss driving 
Unicad Stacas* 



aciquacce in cna 



5* Writa a Iatt«r of coaiplainc for oad 
sarvica* 

6. Fin out insuranca forms. 



CflMoara tyoasi of vacations cakan m 
tfia Uni ca4 Scacas and in cna naciva 

country . 



7* Writ* down parcinant information in 
casa of an aecidanc. 

3. Writa aoouc a favorica crip* 



S« CoMpara cransportacion syscams in cha 
Unicad Scacas and in cha naciva 

country* 
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(7) Community Resources 



SpMktns/UMniiis 

t. 14«ncify occupations pooolc in efi« 
camun i cy . 

Y Z. Toitononc '0/ emtrgttncy "itla. 

3* Ask for and suy scamos and itonty 
oratrs ac cfia pose office. 



U Locate soRiftona's numocr m :na 3non« 

300K. 

2. ^eaa a "nail oick'-jo scn8CUt<s. 



^. rtait a 9«ekaq« ovarsMS. 

5. naka a Mule dageslt or «tfichdraM«l. 

6. CoMaant on cha M«atnar a^tar Hstan- 
\nt} CO a «aatnar raoort. 

7. Aooiy ^or a library card. 

B. laxa a ! ong-dt scanca and an inter- 
national taiaonona caM . 



3* Kaad a novia sctiadula. 
^. ^aad a talaol^na 01 

5. Aaad a I ity Oi 11 . 

6. %aad diracticna on a say 3non«. 

7. ^aad directions :o u9« 4 ^nccccocv 
nacrJ na. 



3. 



%ead diractions 'or -natc.rig 3 ' ang- 
^istanca :aieonon« cai ' . 



3. Talaoltana a coBMuiit ty o^fica to ask 
for information. 

tQ« Siva diractions to tna naar^t post 
o^ffca, library, or racraatlon can- 
tar. 



tl. ^aeowiaa n d a Pook or a rnovia and tail 
saaatning aoout it. 



12. ^aeoaiaand local ^^lacas of intarast 
a^id tall now to git tnara. 



13* Uistan to t^a radio and/or TV naws 
and ralata tha nain idaas. 
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3* Locata comaunity rasnurcas 
taiaonona book. 



I n Ch« 



10. ^aad a Pnaf news > tern and mscuss 
it. 



1 1 • ^aad a coaoiun i ty nawsoaoar ano 
discuss tha local naws. 
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Writfns 


Cultural SMOs 




Address an tnvclopc and i posc card* 
2. Writ* a chwk. 






3. wricc dc >A « ;«}«9Aoii« is«ss«9«. 

4« Wrlc« a noct txcustng a child's 
•os«nc« from school due co IMncsa. 

5« rni 3US bank> dcposic and wichdrawal 
s P ps • 

6« r»n out a form to apoiy for a 
1 ibrmry cari* 


1 


\ Discuss ch« pros and co^s 0^ keeping 
raonoy in a banic* 

- Oiscusa thu comnunt ty rasourcas 
avat labia in the native country. 




7« Urico a ifcccr to a friend 
rocoiMRondi .9 a local place or 
incorost. 




3« '^onpAra tha rola 0^ communicy 
volunteers in the United States and 
In Che fiacive ctvntry* 






3« Writ* a Iccttr with a suggestion or a 
coMpialnc to Co a conwunity l«4d«r 
or organ izaci (Ml* 




^* i^lscuss penov^al Involvcnenc in 
comaunity decisionmaking and affairs 
In the Uni ted Stages* 

f 






9« Writo a *Mtct«r to Cha aditor' 
•xprassing a strong opinion* 

p 
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Appendix 3 

Tables of Competency Tasks and Performance Measures 

The Adulc Uonguage Levels (ALL) Management Syscem fomulacea 
performanca measures for each of Che competency casks Idencified in cf-ie 
curriculum framework. These performance measur<is provide uniform 
criteria by vi^hich adult learners can demonstrate *'mascery** of a 
competency cask, i.e., what the learner should be aole co do after 
instruction. These should De used not only by the instructor co assess 
educational progress, but also by the learners co gauge success in 
attaining their instructional goals. Administrators can ascertain 
program success *ram daca derived from performance-measure scatiscics. 

A caole 'S provid^i** for each or c^e seven content areas, comorising 
the 3alcimore Ccuncy, Maryland, curriculum framework. The taoles liaC 
each tomoetency task and its respec:ive Qerfarm^nce -neasur* 3v s'^] ' l 
area v soeaK i ng/ ! t s ran i ng , reading, or tricing) and ^'icnin areas. 
3y language sroflciency level. Tne :aoies aiso 3oec."v :-icsa :53^3 
^nicn are aoo-coriate ^or "nuici^ie language leveis- .A :as< tan 3e 
/worked on ac ^ucceeaing language proficiency levels oy increa : -g z^i 
complexity of language and caoaoilicy required.) 

Because this is a competency-based curriculum framework, cie 
performance measures highlight the mastery of functional skills, as 
opposed '^o Che attainment langu**}*^ skills. When appropriate, however, 
sample 1 angu^sge (structures or vocaoulary) are provided in some 
performance measures. 
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3** 



(1) Peisonal Infonnalion and Employment 



SpeaJdng/Usiefilns 

C ompetency 

1. Express a lack of understanding; 
ask for repetition. 

2. Ask for and give name, address, 
telephone number, occupacion, 
country of origin, and age. 

3. Express a state of feeling. 

4. Spell name and address orally. 

5. Identify other family members by 
name and relationship. 

6. Describe someone. 



SpeaJdiif/Usimins 

?• State interests or occupation. 

3. Identify other common occupations. 



Level 0 



Performance Measure 



When asked a question which is 
beyon^i the learner's comprehension, 
the learner will ask for repetition 
until the question is understood and 
answered. (Sample Language: » 'm 
sorry, I didn't understand the 
question. Please repeat.] 

Ask and answer personal information 
questions correctly. Questions 
include requests *^or name, addrsss, 
telephone number, occupation, age, 
Cf^<i country of origin. 

Ask and answer the 'luestion, ''How do 
you feel today?" Answers should 
include appropriate adjectives such 
as happy, sad, angry, nervous, and 
afraid and should give a reason 
wuich explains the mood. 

Spell name and address with no 
mi stakes. 

u^scribe a family member by name and 
relationship, with no errors. 

Describe a classmate relating at least 
five charicteristics (height, sex, 
color of hair and eyes, age, and 
net ional i ty) . 



Level 1 



Ask and answer the question, ''What do 
you !ike to do?" by naming an interest 
or hobby without e'-ror. 

Given 10 pictures of people engaged 
in common occupations, identify each 
occupation, with 80 percent accuracy. 
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9« Give raasons for laavifig one's 
native councry and coming co 
Che Uni ced Scaces* 

lO. Introduce family memoers. 



IK Express sympathy. 



SfMakfam^UanninS 



12. State and tell aOout a 

hodDy, 'ntsrest, or skill. 



13- Talk adout feelings. 



14. AsiC and answer questions 
adouC present history, 
education, and ^crk experience. 

15* Use the telephone to inquire 
adout a jod. 



16. Ask someone to de a reference. 



17. Describe ^naz zo do befor* 
the i ntervi ew. 
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Answ*»r the question, "Why did you 
leave your country and come to i>e 
United Statas?*\ to tne satisfaction 
of tne instructor, 

O^inonstrate trie 3r-:c2aur- -or 
ir^croducing two people, -ol'cwi-tg 
S^.i i c convent i on? > 

Given a hypothetical situation, 
properly express sympathy. 



Lev«i2 



Ask and answer the rscuest, "Tell Tie 
3i50ut your hoooy," Answers -nus: 
include at least: t^e name fie 
hoooy, ^ow long tne student "as ree'" 
'Htarestad in ana a zr tf 
description of tne noooy. 

Given eight picture^* of people !n 
different situations, name and 
describe at least five different 
fe^Iin^s which are deoicted ana 
possidle reasons for eacn. 

Respond appropriately to a request 
for information adout e^Jucational 
background and work experience. 

Given a classified ad wmch includes 
a jod description and the teleonone 
num*)er of tne employer, denonstrate 
the procedure for inquiring aoout a 
jod or possible jod interview over 
the telep^nne, using proper tel^pnone 
etiquette and jod-see ' ng skills. 
(Sample Language?: exorejs 
interest, asU for an interview 
ver i f y 1 ocati on. ) 

Describe the need and ask someone to 
be a reference, to che satisfaction 
of the instructor. 

Describe three things :ne ^rcsoect./e 
emoloye<? snouid do oefare a ^00 
i ntervi e^^, th at leas: t.^o of 
three correct. (Sanoie -anguace: 
dress appropriately, ze zn time, 
orepare a list of references. ) 



SpeaUns/Ustenins 



Levd3 



18. Interview for a job. 



19* E;ipras3 an opinion abouC 
a current event. 



Given a job description from Che 
classified section of the newspaper, 
demonstrate the procedure to be 
used during the job interview. The 
applicant must inquire about salary, 
hours, benefits, and duties. 

After listening to a recorded 
newscast, express a personal opinion 
about a currerrt evenf^^anrf st'ate- - - 
reasons for the opinion, to the 
satisfaction of the the instructor. 



20. Express frustration. 



Use appropriate vocabulary and 
structures to express frustration in 
at least three different ways. 
(Sample Language: taken for granted, 
fed up witn, sick of, getting rne 
down* ) 



21. Role play the naturalization 
oral exam. 



In a role play situation, answer 
questions appropriate to the 
naturalization oral exam, to the 
satisfaction of the instructor, 



Speaidns/Uscenins 



Levcl4 



22. Compere and contrast social 
customs in the United States 
and in the native country. 



23* Teach a short lesson in an 
area of competence. 



Compere and contrast social customs 
(n the United States and in the 
native country. At least three areas 
must be included (e.g«, births, 
weddings, hoi idays, rel igion, 
school s) . 

Teach a lesson to the class in an 
area of competence. The lesson 
must be at least 5 minutes long, 
well org^niz'itd. and clearly 
presented. 



Reading 



Level Q 



1. Identify the letters of the 
alphabet. 



5^ 



Given che letters of the alphabet, 
circle 10 which the teacher 
indicates Drally, with 90 percent 
accuracy. 



Z. Identify a period of time in 
days, moncJiSt and seasons. 



Read a dace and day on a calendar 
wi Ch no fni stakes. * 



Reading 



Leval 1 



3« Read celeohone inessaqes< 



k. Read went ads. 



interpret orally a simple v^ritten 
telephone message, co the 
satisfaction of the teacher. 

Interpret a classified ad orally for 
Che teacher, with no fiwre Chan two 
mi stakes. 



Heading Lev€«2 

5. Read a personal lecter. Siven a oersonai IsC'ar, surnnarlie : 

concenc, co cne sadsracccn or .ra 
ceacher . 



Readlns 



Level 3 



State job description. 



Given a job description, restaca c-e 
major responsibi 1 icies, co Che 
satisfaction of the instructor. 



teadlns 



7\ Read articles pertaining co 
area of incaresc. 



Levci4 



Given an article pertaining Co an 
area of Inceresc, rescate Che mos^ 
important aoints orally. 



1. Wrice Che letters of cne 
al pnabec. 

2. Wrice name, address, 
celechone number, occuoacion, 
country of origin, and age. 
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LeveiO 



Wrice Che letters of che alohabet 
^ich no nore :han two error*. 

Wrice Che present ^ace, dav of :re 
^eek, and season of :he /<i3r, ^i:n 
no more Chan one soelling error. 



3* FiM out a simple application. 
^. Fil ] out a W-4 forn. 



WfMnj 

5. Tak9 som«one's nwM and 
telephone number over the 
telephone. 

6. Write a personal schedule. 

7. Write an entry in a diary or 
dialog journal . 

3. Fill out an application for a 
green card. 

9. Write a sympathy note. 



WfMn^ 

10. Take a telephone message. 

11. Complete a job application 
or other similar form. 

12. Write an autobiographical 
paragraph. 
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Given a simple application form, 
reed and fill out these items: 
name, address, telephone number, 
occupation, country of origin, and 
age, with no more than one mistake. 

Given a W-4 form, complete the form, 
with no more than one mistake. 



Level I 



Asked to write a name and telephone 
number from a phone conversation, 
write it with no errors. 

Construct a personal schedule for a 
typical day. It must include the 
times and descriptions of at least 
five activities- 

Compose an entry for a dialog 
journal which includes the date, at 
least three sentences in response to 
an Inquiry, and one thought -provoki no 
quest ion. 

Fill out an application for a green 
card, with no errors. 

Write a sympathy note, using 
appropriate vocabulary and 
conventions to convey proper 
senCimenCs. 



LevelZ 



When asked to take a telephone 
message, write it comprehensively. 

Given a job application, can complete 
it within 20 minutes with no more 
then two e'^rors* 

Compose an actobiographical 
paragraph. It must be at least six 
sentences and include a topic 
sentence, a concluding sentence, and 
have no more tnan four spelling or 
grammar errors. A dictionary may be 
used. 
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WffMnj 



13. Write a letter of 
aopi i cat ion. 



14. Construct a resume. 



Given a classirled 3d ^nicn 
asks for a letter of aooiicaticn, 
compose a letter in prooer forn 
applying for the job. The letter 
must include a statement of 
interest, a brief summery of 
experience, pertinent personal 
infomation, and an appropriate 
c I OS i ng • 

Construct a resume utilizing prooer 

form and including personal 

i nf ormet i on, educat i ona I background . 

work experience, and 

resoons i b i I i t i es , 



*5* Write paragraons aoout native 
country and past personal 
exper ience. 



16. Fill out a petition to file 
for natural i zat ion. 



Given an hour, wrf:a at leas: :^re^ 
paragraphs aoout :he native count -v 
or past experiences, £ach saragraon 
must have an opening sentence, a 
closing sentence, and at least three 
other sentences. There must be no 
spell iig errors and not more than 
three, errors in grammar, A 
dictionary may be used. 

Fil! out a petition to file for 
naturalization, with no errors. 



Lev<i4 



17. Write a 'Mettar to the editor" 
expressing an opinion. 



l8. Write an autobiographical 
compos! tion. 



Write a 'Metter to the editor" 
expressing an ooinion. The letter 
must identify the issue and aascriae 
the student's feel^^gs. it nusc 3e 
concise, wall organized, and 
1 oq i ca 1 . 

Given unlimited time and resources, 
comoose an autobiograohical comoosi* 
tion. It must include an i ntroductorv 
paragraph, at lec^st ^^ive boav 
paragraphs, and a concluding 
paragraph. There Tiust 3e no "nor* Z'^an 
f/*o grammatical errors and no 
soel I i ng -ni stakes. 



2 
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Guttural Skffls 



LevdO 



1. Oif fererui ace between ftrsc and 
last names « 



CiatttttarfSidls 



2. Discuss customs pertaining to 
introductions, name usage, and 
t i 1 1 es • 



GitturaiSkilb 



3« Differentiate between personal 
questions which should and 
r.hould not be asked. 



OitturaJSkilb 



4« Be aware of proxemics^^spatial 
distance between participants 
in a conversation. 



OitturaiSkins 



Writ3 Che "given nane^' first and :ns 
"family name" last for at least five 
members of family, without a nistaKe. 



Uv«i 1 



Describe at least three different 
U.S. customs pertaining to 
introductions, name usage, and titles 
(e.g., handshaking, nair* ig of 
Chi I dren) . 



Lcvcl2 



Given a list of 10 questions, identify 
which should not be asked of a casual 
acquaintance, with 90 percent 
accuracy. 



Levci3 



Describe the di^^f^rence in the 
amount of **comf ortabi e" space needed 
between two conversing people in the 
native culture and in the United 
States, to the satisfaction of the 
teacher. 



Lev€l4 



5. Be aware of job etiquette Describe basic job etiquette to tne 

in the United States. satisfaction of the instructor. 

(Sample Lan'^uage: punctuality, 
deference to employer, respect ror 
others ' personal possess i ons , 
smoki ng) . 
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(2) Fo<xi 



Spcaidns/listcning 



LevdO 



Compttency 



Performance Levei 



1. Identify common food 
i ceme. 



2. Order and pay for Food in a 
fast food rsscauranc. 



Given pictures of connion '^ood 
teems t name chem, ^ c^t 30 percent 
accuracy. 

Given a Fast Food -nenu, or^er anc 
pay For food correctly . 



SpeaJdns/Ustenin^ 



Levei I 



1. Ask for and give cne location 
of a food item in a supermarket 
and locate it. 



2. Ask and answer how nuch an 
\ tem i s per uni t. 



3. Ask For change for a vending 
machine. 

S. Talk about likes and dislikes. 



In a roie play, ask for and answe'- 
questions aoout the location or 
food items in a supermarkec , veM 
enougn For "he i cems zo oe locacac- 

Ask and answer questions aoouc ere 
price of items per unic, ^i:h :>c 
out of three correct. (Sampie 
Language: How nucn is a aozen 
eggs, a half gallon of -riilk, a loaf 
of Oreadt or five pounds of r^ce?) 

Ask For crsange and verify cne 
amount given, with no errors. 

Tell at least three roods ne/sne 
I ikes and di 5I ikes. 



Spealdns/Ueeinins 



7. Express appreciation- 



ss r*nrec. 
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Uv«12 



Express appreciation in at least 
z*MO diFferent .^avs. ; 3ano ! e 
Language: l /er / graceful. 
Thank you. You'-e /erv <i-^a;. 

Exoress regret i r\ at eai z :^o 
different /^ays. iSamol* Language; 
What a sname. 1 '-n sor^y. Thac's 
coo 3ad) « 



9. Invice someone co dinner. 



10. Accepc or dec! 
i nv i cac i on. 



ine a dinner 



Invice someone co dinner or Co a 
parry using accepced convene ions. 
The invicacfon musc De police, .c 
may De excended oy ce^apnone or 1^ 
person. A dace and cime -nuoC ::e 
9 i ven . 

Accepc/decl i ne an invicacion using 
accepced convene ions. A refusal 
musc de police, express regrec, and 
appreciation. An acceptance rnusc 
include appropriace quescions aOouC 
cime, Che accendance of children, 
dress, and perhaps an offer Co 
bring someching. 



SpcaJdiH^/Ustenins 



Level 3 



Telephone for reservacions 
ac a rescauranc. 



Telephone for a rese^vacion ac a 
rescauranc. Conversation -nusc 
include name, numOer in pare/, and 
cime. Appropriace quescions aOouC 
dress code» accepcabia mechods of 
paymenc, or encer cai nmenc 'nay also 
be as^«ed. 



12. Compare and concrasc diec 
in Che Uniced Scaces and in 
nacive councry. 



Compare and concrasc che diet in 
Che Uniced Scaces wi ch chac of tne 
nacive councry, in ac lease cnree 
areas. (Sample Language: frequency 
of shopping, fresh or frozen food, 
food scores, mechods of preparacion, 
meai cimes, cypical dishes, quancicy 
and qual i cy of food) . 



SpeaJdn^/listenJfis 



Levei4 



13. Explain Che health hazards 
associated ^\zh cholescerol, 
sugar, salt, caffeine, and 
al cohol • 



Describe at least one way eacn or 
the following can be a health 
hazard : cho I es terol , sugar , sale, 
caffeine, and alcohol. 
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LevdO 



. Maccn a picture of a 'ooa 
i COT wi :h Che word. 



2. Read direc. ons on a 
vending machine. 



jiven oicrurss of -cca items arc 
Che correapona i ng /ocaouiar/. r^atc" 
the piccure ^'cn tne ^vorc, wirr. 5C 
percent accuracy « 

ReeC and role play buying an icsm 
from a vending mechinetfoi lowing 
Che direcciona on che machine. 



Readlft^ 



Level I 



3* Read ccmmon food iaoels, 
couDons, anc sale acs. 



Identify abbreviations 
for MeiQhcs and measures < 



5* Read a simple menu< 



6. Read che check. 



Read food laoeis, ccuoons , anc sa' t 
ads. laencify zr.e ':efn. t.-^e :rarc 
name, tne sirs or ^eignc, anc 
(wnere aoolicaoia/ r^t or.zt, 
aiscounc, name of :re store anc 
d.ite, wich no aiore tnan one error. 

Given a standard aobrevlacion, 
state che weighc or measure it 
represents, with 30 percent 
accuracy. 

Siven a simple menu^ read it well 
enough Co identify chs major 
categories and to order from each. 

Given a restaurant or supermarket 
bill, read and verify the *coas 
purchased, che pr ice^ sales tax, 
total and, if applicable, the 
amount given and change received, 
wi th no errors. 



Reading 



Level2 



7. Read ingredients on a 
package. 



3. Read and ;)r^o^rt a recipe. 



Given prepackaged food, read tne 
ingredients on the box and descri::e 
them, with no more than cwo ^r-ors. 

Given a simoie recoe, rtac anc 
oescr i be its oreoar ac on zo zr^ 
sac i sf acc i on of :ha instructor. 
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0** 



Levels 



9. Compare food i cems based 
on weight, unit pricing, or 
ingredients. 



Given two similar food items, r 
the labels and compare chem. 7 
must be compared in terms of 
ingredients, price, (-rfeighc, and 
uni t price. 



eac 
hey 



Rcadliis 



10. Read food articles. 



Kead an article about food or 
nutrition and describe it to nhe 
class. The report must be at least 
five minutes long, identify the 
source, and relate the main points 
of the articl*. 



WrWns 



LevdO 



1. Copy food names. 



Given pictures of food items and 
corresponding vocabulary, copy the 
food names, with 90 percent 
accur'icy . 



2. Hake a shopping list. 



3* Copy a recipe 4 

^. Write a sample menu for 

breakfast, lunch, and dinner. 



Level I 



Write a food shopping list of 
items, with no more than two 
spel 1 i ng errors . 



10 



Copy a recipe, with no omissions. 

Write a sample menu for breafast, 
lunch, and dinner. Each meal must 
include at least three items. 



Wiltiiis 



Level2 



5- Write down a recipe. 
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Write down a recipe in correct 
form. The ingredients must be 
listed before the directions. 
There must be no omissions or 
errors in measurement. 



Wr i te an invi tat ion. 



Write an invitacion for a party • 
I must include date, time, xi-^a 
of party, name of party giver, anc 
a teleonone number for reoii^s. 



Write a thank you note 
for a dinner invitation. 



Write a :nank you note "or 3 
dinner invi cation. The nota r^us: 
be concise, written ^n an 
acceptadle Form, ana have no -nore 
than one spelling error. A 
dictionary may be used* 



Uv««3 



3.. Write a note asking c> 
Tr\en(i for a recipe. 



Given 30 minutes, wrice a note 
asking a friend for a -ectoe, "he 
note if^ust be nr'i.ztn in accaccac'-i 
rorm, scat* :ne ouroosa ciear'/, 
and nave no "nor^ :nan :v*o see'' -c 
srrors, A aictionary -nay isec. 



LeiMi 4 



Summarize an ar ti:le 

or report concerning food. 



Given unlimited time and resources, 
write a summary of an article aoouc 
food or nutrition. The report -nusc 
be at least five paragraphs long, 
identify Che source, and highlight 
important points. There may be no 
more than two spelling errors ana 
no more Chan three grammatical 
errors. 



GiituraJ Skills 




None identified. 


Mone i dent I f ted. 


GjJtitrai Skills 


Level I 


1- Respond aoproor i ate 1 y 
to an offer of food 
in 4 social situation. 


Describe at lease r^o aocroor'at* 
ana :wo i naooroor late '^sconsas/ 
benaviors :o an of-er of -occ , -i 3 
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Cutairai Sidlb 



Level 2 



2. Tip appropriately, ^escribe Che customary amount left 

as a t i p i n a restaurant. 
0 i f t^erent t ate amounts appropriate 
^or yjood service and for bad 
service, :) the satisfaction of the 
instructor. 



OiitiiraiSUIb 



3* Discuss restaurant etiquette. 



Describe restaurant etiquette 
regarding seating practices, 
getting the waiter's attention, 
dress, conversation, and paving 



LM* I 1 , to tf 

1 nitruccor , 



e sat I sf act i on or tl^e 



CutairaifkiUs 



Discuss entertaining in the 
United States versus 
entertaining in the native 
councry. 



Describe at least three 
similar'ties and three differences 
between titertafni ig in (Jnitec 
abates ana in the nati/e country. 
(Sanple Language: invitations, 
dress, hostess gifts, types of 
parties, time and food). 
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(3) Shoppins 



Speaidng/ Uscening 



LeveiO 



Comoqcency 



Perfonnance Measure 



1. Identify i ceme of clothing. 



2. Identify household aopl lances. 



Given pictures of 10 items of 
clothing, identify tham, with 30 
percent accuracy. 

Given pictures of 10 common housenola 
appliances, idencify then, ^i:h 30 
p«*rcent: accuracy • 



3. Ask for and give :^e srica 
of an ^cem. 



In a roi« 3 1 3v situacion, asx 'zr anc 
give informacion aoou: :~e 3r:ca of 
an i zexn. 



Sp«aidns/Us<esiins 



Level 1 



^. Ask for and give the 
location of an item in 
a store« 



5« Describe clothing. 



6. Describe use^i and 
characteristics of a 
household icem« 

7v Ask and tel 1 how to 
operate an appliance. 



3. Follow directions to a 
store or shopping center, 
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Given a department store directory, 
ask for and answer questions aoout 
the location of an item in tne 
store. Answers should include 
department and Moor and be clear 
enough for the item ''o he located. 

Describe a piece of clothing in 
''erms of color and fabric design with 
chree out of four examples correct. 

Given pictures of 10 household 
items, describe at least one jse 
for each. 

In a role play situatior, ask ana 
give comprehensible ansv^ers to 
questions about the operation of an 
appl i ance. 



Give and follow direct -ons :o a stc? 

:t . ens 

:"5e 



or shopping center. The d'': 
must be comorenens i o 1 e, ino : 
student nust tse able :o -aac- 
i n tended des 1 1 na t ion , 



DO 



Lev€i2 



9. Return or exchange a 
purchase. 



10. Cal 1 to see i f an i tern 
is avai lable and verify 
price. 



11. Discuss alternatives to 
convent icial stores. 



!?• Call a repair shop or 

service center and explain 
a problem. 



In a role play activity* return or 
exchange merchandise. The ^uroosa of 
the dialog must be clearly 
understood, and all the appropriate 
elements mui^t be included, such as a 
stacement of the problem or 
complaint, date bought, method of 
payment, register receipt, and a 
solution. 

Given a newspaper ad, teleohone the 
store to see if an item is still 
available and verify the price, to 
the satisfaction of thu instructor. 

State at least two alternatives to 
shopping in conventional stores. 
(Sample Language: flea markets, thrift 
shops, garage sales, auctions.) 

Given a repair problem, telephone a 
repair shop to ask for service. The 
conversation must include a 
statement of the ^roblem, student's 
name and address, the make of the 
appliance or item, and the dace 
purchased, if possible. 



:>pcaking/listenln^ 



Lcvei3 



Continue witn numbers 11 and 12. 



SpcaJdns/Usmnlns 



Continue ^,th numbers 11 ano \2, 



UveJ4 



Reading 



LevdO 



1. Rciad instructions on 
laundromat mcichines. 



Given a detailed picture of a 

laundromat machine*, read the 

instructions well enough to operate 
i t. 



ERIC 



Rcadliis 



2. ftead a tac on an ! ceni of 
clothing For pries, size, 
fadr iCf wasning instructions. 



Given a clothing sales :ag, reac 
orice, size, raoric concen:, arc 
cashing i nstruc: i ons , ^i:n -to r\Qr* 
than one error. 



3« Raad cha directory in a 
shppp i ng oia ] I . 



Given a duplication of a shopping 
mall directory, locate a specific 
store and gtv^ comprehensible 



di recti ons 
here^^ area 



to it from 
indicated. 



Che you are 



Reading 



LaveiZ 



Use :^e /el low Paaes. 



Given the Ycl low ^aaes 



leaa: three stores 
soeci f i ed i cem. 



' ■ a: 



5. Use the classified sections 
of a newspaper. 



Given the claasfied section of t'^e 
newspaper, find a specified i :em in 
the 'Tor Sale** column. Identify 
price, description, ohone numtier, and 
time to call, if aoprooriate, ^i:h no 
errors. 



6. Read directions for 

operating an appliance. 



Given the directions for operating an 
appliancs read and e;(Dlain them 
wall enough tc use it effectively. 



Reading 



Levcl3 



7. Read Consumer Reports for 
product buying information. 



Read an article from Consumer Reonr ts 
magazine and summari:(.e ic to the 
class. The resort mast identify :he 
sourer; and relate :he -nain findings 
of this article. 



Reading 



L3vei4 



3. Read an owner's -nanuai 
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^jiven an owner's nanuai, .*ea<j and 
summarize thj*se sections: safatv. 
start i ng i nst ruct ions , ^a i ncananc^ 
and warranty serv ice, zo trie 
satisfaction of :he mscrucror. 



LevdO 



Make a .chopping list. 



Write a snopping list of 10 items, 
with no (Tiope than four soelling 
errors. 



2. Write a check- 



Write a check to someone. The date, 
amnunt in numbers, amount in words, 
"pay to the order of" name, and sig- 
nature must be written in acceptable 
form, with no errors. 



Wffdns 



Level I 



3. Write directions to a 

store or shopping center. 



Given a starting point and the 
location of a specific store, wri:a 
correct directions co the score, wic-i 
no more than four soelling errors. 



LevdZ 



^. Write a lette/ describing 
a new purchase to a friend. 



5- Open a charge account. 



Write a letter to a friend describing 
a new purchase. The letter must be 
in an acceptable form, describe the 
item, and stat<i at least two reasons 
for the purchase. 

Given an application for a charge 
account, fill it out with correct 
information and no omissions. 



WrMns 



Levc«3 



6. Write a business letter of 
complaint or satisfaction. 



Write a business letter of complaint 
or satisfaction. The letter must be 
in an acceptable business format, 
concise, and effectively communicate 
the student's purpose. 
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• 




i.avel4 

• 




Continue wicn numbers 5 and 6, 


CiitairalSUns 


LaveiO 




1. Compare erd concrasc return 
policies in J.S. scores and 
stores in the native country. 


Tell at least tv<o d;*-ci-ences ana 
similarities between thci return 
policies in U.S. stores and stores 
the native country. 


t'wO 

1 n 


Cuiturai SkiBa. 






Continue numoer 1. 


Gitarai SldUai 


LevelZ 




• 

2. Discuss bargaining—when 
it's appropriate and when 
i t* s not. 


Teii at least three instances in 
which bargaining Is aopropriace in 
both the United Scates and in :ne 
native country. (Sample Language: 
car dealers 9 yard sales^ flea 
markets, real estate sales). 




Giiturai Skills 


Level3 




3. Compare and contrast shopping 
In different ^ ,m of stores. 


Oiscuss Che differences between 
shopping in departntent scores, 
discount stores, and chrift shoos. 
Che satisfaction of che inscruccor 
(Samole Language: quality of <,erv 
survei 1 1 ance, payment, and r»curn 
po 1 i c i es ) • 


CO 


CuMuraJ Skills 


Leyei4 




Continue with number 
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(4) Housing 



Spcaklns/listening 



LevHO 



Compatancv 



Performance Measure 



Identify where living (house, 
aparcmenc) . 



Identify che rooms in a house. 



3. Identify common home 

furnishings and h>usanoid 
i C^S. 



Ask and answer questions about whera 
he/she is living, with correct 
i nf ormat i on . 

Given pictures of the rooms of a 
typical house, name chem, /^i cn t.vO 
out of every three correct. 

Given pictures of 10 lousenola i :erns 
or furnishings, identif> tnem, -vicn 
80 percent accuracy. 



SpeaJdRf/Ustenins 



Level I 



^. Discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages of renting or 
owning a home. 

S* Ask questions Oefore renting, 



State possible reasons for 
refusal to pay rent. 



Telephone a neighbor for a 
positive or negative purpose, 
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Describe at least two advant:a';;es and 
disadvantages of renting or owning 
a home. 

Ask and answer appropriate 
questions upon renting a house to 
the satisfaction of the 
instructor. (Semple Language: Is 
it furnished? How much is the 
rent? How many rooms are there? 
What utilities are included?) 

State at least three reasons for 
refusal to pay rent, (Sample 
Language: no heat, repairs not 
made, painting not done, 
extermination needed.) 

Given a common situation, role play 
a telephone conversation wi:h a 
neighbor, stating clearly and 
politely the purpose for the call. 
If the caller is complaining, a 
solution for the complaint i\u^z "ze 
offered. (Sample Language: 
welcoming a new neighbor, 
complaining about a dog, asking for 
a favor.; 



Sp€akins/Ll9mniiis 



Call a rsoairman, describe a 
prcolaffl, and give direcrions 
to c?ie -lome or aoarcmenc. 



9* Concrasc urban 
in Che suOurbs. 



i f e wi ch 1 i f e 



jiven a nou^jenold prooiern, ztscr zt 
\Z ciaariy over cne 2non» :o a 
repaiman and give correc: 
directions rrom :ne neares: Tiajor 
street co :he nonte or aoartmenc. 

Compare urban life wich life In che 
suburbs in lach of cne foil owing 
are^s: cransportati on , schools, 
entertainment, and housing, co cne 
satisfaction of cne Inscructsr. 



Speaidns/Ussemns 



Levei3 



0. Discuss oocicns /^nen sel 
ncme. 



r.g a 



1'. Describe che process of renting 
an aoartment. 



12« Oescibe che process of buying 
a home. 



Descrioe ac leas: coc -ns zz 
caKe /^nen seil -ng a ^cnie . 5wC^. as 
listing i: :n agent, selii-ic : 
yourself, i- ic aoein': sei i , 
renting ic. 

Describe Che process of renting an 
aoartn^enc, co che sacisfaccion zf 
che ins true cor. (Samole Language: 
!^ead classified ads, canvass 
neighfiurnood, celeohone landlords , 
arrange personal vi s i cs ,d i scuss 
services and resc r i ct ions . ) 

Describe the process of buying a 
home CO che sacisfaccion of me 
instructo*. (Sample Language: 
classified ads, see an agent, 
compare houses, .Tiake an offer, 
negotiate offer, secure financing.. 



Speaiiins/Uswiins 



13* Discuss advantages of having 
homeowner ' s i nsurance. 



L«vei4 



Describe ac lease cwo reasons ^or 
having homeowner's insurance -t.z 
f i re, chef c , i njury) . 
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7^ 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Reading 



LtfvdO 



K Read a "For Rene" and "For 
Sale" sign. 



Read "For Rent" and "For Sale" 
signs, celling che purpose ^or cne 
sign and idencifying c.le name of 
Che real escace company and 
telephone number, ir appllcaole, 
ch no errors . 



2. Locate and r^^^d a newspaper 

ad, listing a dwelling for renc 
or sale. 



Lcv«d 1 



Given a newspaper, locate and read 
an ad listinn a dwelling for renc 
or for sal e. Idenci fy cne 
location, cost, number of oe<:rocfns, 
telephone numoer, and if fjrnisnea 
or unfurnisned, wi ch no -nore :nan 
one error. 



Reatdin^ 



Level2 



Locate a repair service (plunder, 
carpenter) in the Yellow Pages. 



Read a repai r bi 1 I 



5* Locate real tate agcncs 
i n the Yel 1 Pages. 



Given a common household oroolem anc 
the Yellow Pages, locace ac lease 
two appropriate repair services. 

Given a duplicate of a rt^air bill, 
identify the work done, time 
taken, cost of labor and parts, 
with no more than one error. 

Given the Yellow Pages, locate ac 
least three real escate agents. 



Aeadinf 



Read an article on home 
mai ntenance. 



Read an article relating tc home 
maintenance and describe ic to the 
class. The repct must identify 
the source and relace che -nain 
findings of che article. 
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Uv€l4 



7. i^ead a lease or rnortgage 
agreemenc . 



3. Read i homa appliance owner's 



4 1 /en a samola leasa, "eac anc 
descrioe :ne caces of z-ie 'ease, z^t 
.Tioncnly or yeari/ renc, c-e sec^r :v 
deposit, and :wo reasons ror 
eviction, with no errors. 

Read a home appliance owner's 
inenuaU Describe the operating 
instructions, v^arning, and ^errancy 
agreement dearly and correctly to 
the class. 



Wridnf 



LevHO 



». ^. :e nome adaress. 

Z« Draw and lacel a floor plan. 



3« Write the names of household 
i terns. 



Wrics ncme aaaress, A<i:-! tr-zri 

Draw a ?^ioor pian arc laoei cne 
rooms, with no more than one er-or. 

Given pictures and words for 10 
housenold items, cooy the cor'-ect 
names under each pi cure, witn 30 
percent accuracy. 



WrMns 



Level 1 



^. Fill out a warranty for a nome 
app I i ance. 

5. Fill out an order for an 
apartment repair. 



Fill out a warranty cara cor*ecti/, 
wi th no ami ssions. 

Fill out an order for an aoartnient 
repair correctly, wi:h io omissions. 



WrMns 



LevelZ 



6. Fill out a lease. 



Fill out a lease with no omissions. 



7S 



WfMns 



Lev€l3 



7. Wrice d leccer of complaint co 
an aparcmenc Tianager, 



8. Wrice an essay comparing and 
contrasting housing in the 
native country and in the 
Uni ted States. 



CulturaJ Skllisi 



1. Describe a typical house 
in the native country, 



CataraJSkOs 



2« Compare and contrast the 
household r(2sponsi bi 1 i ti es 
of men and women in the United 
States and native cj*jr.try, 



3* Compare and conerasc 

houseketiping in the United 
States and native country. 



Write a lecter of complaint co a 
landlord or apartment .manager. 7ne 
letter must be in an acceptaoie 
form, state the complaint clearly 
and concisely, and end with a 
request for action. 



Write an essay cof<iparing and 
contrasting housing in the Uni tea 
States and in che native country. 
It must be in proper form, at least 
five paragrapns long, and nave no 
iTiore than two spelling ana z\^q 
grammat i ca I errors . 



LevdO 



Describe a typical house in native 
country to the satisfaction of cne 
instructor . 



Levd I 



Compare household responsibilities 
for men and women in the United 
States and in the native country 
in the areas of cooking, 
cl eani ng , shopp i ng , emo (oyment , and 
disciplining the children, to the 
satisfaction of the instructor. 

Identify at least two ways in 
which housekeeping is different 
in the United St.ites from 
housekeeping in the native country. 
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GitaniSUib 



UvdZ 



Ccmpare and concrasc :7pes of 
housing in :ne Unicsd States 
and in native country. 



Comoar* tne cypes or -lOusi^^G "? zne 
i -) t-ie Uni:*c Scaces anc - 
native country, :o "ne saz'sracr.on 
or the Instructor, 



5* Compare and contrast living 
arrangements !n thm United 
and in the native country and 
cultural norms that dictate 
them. 



Compare living arrangements in the 
U^S. ^ith the native country, to 
the satisfaction of cne instructor 
(e^g, in the U^S, orotners 
and sisters don't snare rooms ^e/cnc 
a certain age, yet /oung aculrs 
snar* aoartments -nefnoers 
tne OQQOs I :e sex / . 



CjiMaraiSkilb 



Levd' 



6. Oiscuss existence of retirement 
homes ana nursing homes in the 
United States and in the native 
country. 



Compare housing for older peoola 
(nursing homes, -eticement 
communities) in the United States 
and in tne native country, to tne 
sati sf a'tt iaii of the instructor. 



so 
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(5) Health 



Spe^idns/Ustenins 



LevdO 



Competency 



Performance Measures 



1. Identify externa^ and internal 
parts of Che body. 



2. Identify common items in a 
drugstore. 



}• Ask and answer questions aocut 
heal th. 



Given diagrams of the body, 
identify common external and 
internal parts, with 30 percent 
accuracy. 

Identify at least five common i :2ms 
sold in all drugstores (^-g-^ 
aspi r i n , prescr i pt i on drugs , 
vitamins, heating paas , Danaages , 
al cohol ) . 

Ask and answer questions about 
health using appropriate vocabulary 
and simple structures, to the 
satisfaction of the inscructur. 



^. Follow a doctor^s or a dentist's 
directions. 



5« Clearly state and spell r.ame 
and home address, as for a 
medical appl icacion. 



6. Te^aphone 9P and ask for help 
In a. health emergency. 



Given simple directions by a 
physician, nurse, or dentist, 
follow them oppropriately , to the 
satisfaction of :he instructor. 
(Sample Language: open your 
mouth, say ah, take a deep breatn, 
h^Id it, breathe normal ly , bite 
down, rel ax. ) 

Clearly state and correctly spell 
name and home address, using a key 
word for each letter, as neccesary, 
wi th no errors . 

Given an emergency health problem, 
role play the procedure for using 
Che telephone to get help, to the 
satisfaction of the teacher. 
(Sample: dial 311, state the 
problem, give name and address, and 
fol low di recti on?; . ) 
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SpcaUns/Usttnins 



7. ^^'< for ard give :he location 
or items in a drugs core. 



3« Describe symptoms* 



Cal 1 ?oi son Control • 



10, Ask questions chat will assist 
in choosing a doctor • 



IK Make/cancal a doctor's 
appoinCmenc. 



Call to renew a prescription. 



Ask for and give cne ioC3:;on cf 
icsms in a drugs cere, js * -ig z^zoe'' 
vocabulary and structures, :o C'^e 
satisfaction of tne instructor. 

Describe at least four symptoms of 
a common illnessy such as a cold, 
the fluf or measles (e«g«, fever^ 
sore throat, chills, nas^l 
congestion, upset stomach, 
headache, cough, dizziness, a 
rash) • 

Given an emergency situation, 
locate the teleohone numoer for 
ooison control, cemonscrata :-a 
procedure for cali-ng, anc -ascr re 
the ^-^ergency cl^ariv, :o zrt 
satisfaction of tne i is fuccor . 

Identify at least three questions 
which could be asked of the 
doctor's secretary before an 
appointment Is made« (Samole 
language: Where Is the office? 
How much is one visit? Ooes tne 
doctor speak .ny language? Do I neeo 
an appointment? What are the 
office hours?) 

State the procedures for making 
and cancelling a doctor's 
appointment to the satisfaction of 
the instructor. 

Given a prescription medicine 
label, describe the proceaure for 
renewing the prescription over the 
telephone, citing the Tumoer. name 
of the patient, name of the ccctor. 
date and number of renewals, if 
appropriate, with no mistakes. 



SpeaJdr^rlisteninj levc^ 2 



13. I dent i fy medical soecialcies. Siven 10 -necical soecalt-es, 

fpediatrician, intarn} st, 
oph thai mo loci s t , oos tscr ic f an 
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describe che specif'c job or the 
doctor, wich 30 percent accuracy. 



Express frustration, or 
di ssat i sf act i on. 



15. Ask for and give directions 
to the nearest hospital. 



lb. uiscus^ (TieChods of paymenn 
for fT;:diral services. 



17. Wzrn <or ne of dangkjr. 



s 1 tuat 1 on , 



(^iven a hypothetical 
describe feelings of frustration 
and dissatisfaction using at least 
three appropriate expressions, 
(Sample language: disappointed 
••^ith, fed up with, sick and tired 
of, disillusioned with.) 



^iven a nap of the area, ask for 
and give workable directions 
to the nearest hospital. 

Describe at least c^ree ^nethoda of 
payment for medical services. 



Given 3 potentially dangerous 
situation, ^arn someone or heec 3 
warning, without a mistake. 
(Sample Language: Watch out, 'juck, 
stick 'em up, hands up, be 
ccreful } . 



Sf;«aJr' Jstening 



18. Discuss good and bat' health 
habi ts. 



19. Describe the contents of a 
first-aid kit. 



20. Discuss side effects of a 
medicine* 



Level 3 



Describe at least three healthful 
habits ana three unhealthy habits. 
(Sample Lang^iage: good diet, 
exercise, check ups, cleanliness, 
sufficient Sleep, smoking, 
excessive drinking, sedentary life, 
tension. ) 

Name at least five things a first- 
aid kit should contain (e.g., 
bandages, alcohol, smelling salts, 
Merthiol 4te, ipecac) . 



Ask and answer questions about the 
sid«s-ef f ects of some medicines and 
treatments, to the satisfacrion of 
tho instructor. {Sample Language: 
tranqui I i zer—drug i nteract ion, 
cough syrup--di abet i c, 
asp i / !n--vi ral » nf ect i on in 
Chi - dren ) . 
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SpcaUns/Usccnifis 



Lcv«i4 



21. Answer questions asked in a 
hoso i •a I -efnergency .-ocm. 



22. Corny are ^nd contrast thf 
hailth care system in U.S. 
with ..hac in the . ;^ive 
councr y. 



Answer queacicjns usual Iv asksc ■ 
an emergency room. (Samoie 
language! 3o you la^^e -surarca^ 
What kind? What 13 :na .-:ame or 
company? Whose name is tne policy 
in? or Who is responsible for cne 
bill? What's the inacter? How long 
have you been sick?) 

Compare and contrast eta health car« 
system in the U.S. with that of the 
native country. At least three of 
the folloviing areas nust be 
i nc! uded* fees , payment , 
hospitals, 'ursing homes, .71 tawive<. 
and doctors. 



{leading 



LeveiO 



1. Read me di cine labels. 



Given a pres:ription drug label, 
read the name, number, date, and 
directions, without error. 



2. Read a thermometer 



Read a thermometar, zeW the 
temperature and describe :he 
temperature as '*above normal' 
'•normal," without an error. 



or 



3. Recognize signs which 
warn of potential danger. 



RS'-zd and describe the following 
massages, with no more Chan one 
error: poison, do not ercar, no 
smoking, danger for external j^e 
only, keep out of Che '•each of 
cniidren, larmfui if swallowed. 



Aeadlntl 



Level ! 



4. P jd a list of the warning 
signs of canctr, of heart 
attack. 



Read the list of warning signs -or 
cancer and for a heart attack and 
describe each sign, to the 
sati sf action of :ne i ns:ruccor , 
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5. Read an over-che-councer 
medic i ne I abel • 



Given an over-che-councer rr-ig, 
read che label, describe the J'-ug' 
use and che dosage co 51 -^en, 
^« Ch no mi stakes . 



Levc<3 



b. Read brief articles on 
heal zh. 



Read a brief heal ch-re! aced article 
and summarize it to the class. The 
report must identify the source and 
relate the ma'n points or the 
art icl e. 



Reading 



Levei4 



Continue with number 6. 



Writing 



Level 0 



1. Label hody parts. 



Given a picture, labei the internal 
and external parts of the bodv wirh 
no more than two content errors and 
no more than four soelling 
mistakes. 



WrMns 



2. Make a shopping list 

for common medical items. 



3« Write a list of questions 
for a doctor. 



Make c ^hopping list for at least 
five common medical supplies ^hicn 
should oe kept or; nand. 

Given a h/pothetical illness, write 
at least three questions relating 
to the iPness to ask the doctor. 



level 2 



Write an illr.esi- excuse 10 
child^s teacher. 



Write a note to a toach^rr excusin.^ 
a child's absence due to illness. 
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Tha noce m^st be in correct forirat 
and include the date ^^f Che 
absence, name or :he child, ana t-ie 
name of the i I I ness. 



5« Fill out. medical history 
form. 




P^ill out a medical history form 
^\ th no omissions. 


6. Fill out ar Insurance frmu 




Fill out an Insurance forr*: ^ith no 
omissi ons. 


WrMns 




Level 4 


Concinue wi:h number S. 


Giiturai Skills 




LevelO 


Mone identified. 




Mone i dent i f i<»d. 


CuitttralSUas 




Level 1 


K Oescrib^i (Tied leal care In 
native country. 




Describe medical care in the native 
country to satisfy instructor. 
(Sample Language: fees and pavment 
hospital ^are, dentistry, 
specialties, nursing-home care.) 


Ciiitural suns 




LevelZ 


2. Explain smoking etiquetta. 




Describe at east thrf things 
that smokers shouiu or should not 
do in order co show rssoect ^or :ne 
rights of norsmokef s. 


Cultural Skilb 




Level! 


3. Explain cne pros ^id cons of 
orivace doctors or clinics. 


86 


List at lease t'^ pros and :^o cors 
for going to a orivate coctor 
or goi ng co a clinic. 



ERIC 
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Levd4 



4, Compare che roie of physical 
ficness in che Uniced Scaces 
and in che native councry. 



Compare che role of physical 
ficness in Uniced Scaces and nacive 
councry, co che sacisfaccion of 
i nstruccor • 



(6) Transportation 



Speaidns/Ustenins 



LevelO 



Compecency 



Performance Measure 



1. iQentify che pares of a car. 



2. Idej Cify forms of 
cransporCac ion. 



3. Idencify coins and bills. 



Ask for ?nd give change. 



5* Ask for and give che cime, 



Ask for and give simple 
di rect ions . 



Given a picture of a car, name Izs 
parts, wich 80 percenc accuracy. 

Given piccures of different forms 
of cransportat i on , name chem, wich 
no more Chan one error. 

Given a ser of U.S. coins and Di^'s 
up CO $20, name and order chem f-'^ 
che lease in value co che greaces:, 
wi chouC a mi scake. 

Ask for and give che equivalent 
change for any U.S. coi n or bill, 
wicl* 100 percenc accuracy. 

As Che ceacher positions che hands 
on a clock, ask for and give che 
cime, wich 80 percent accuracy. 

Ask for and give accurate directions 
CO two places of interest within 
walking distance of the school, with 
no more than cne mistake. 



Spcaidns/lJstenins 



Lcvd I 



7* Use self*service gas pumps. 



Describe the steps for using a self- 
service gas pump, with no more than 
one error. 



ERLC 
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8. Telephone for a taxi. 



9. Give correc: amount or 
money and verify cnange. 



Oemonscrats cne procedure for 
telephoni-g for a :axi . iSamcJe: 
express 'i.-ad, give aesci^aricn, 
present location, anc as< ^cw ' zr: 
a ^ai : is necessary ; . 



a role-pl ay si tuati on 



;i /e :r:e 



correct amount of money for a 
purchase and verify change, witnout 
a mi snake. 



10. Cal 1 for help frc^ a 
highway phon«« 



n. Telephone a bus or train 
station for i nforTiat i on. 



Given an emerge:«cy situation, 
describe the steps in calling for 
help from a highway telephone. 
(Sample: give name, location, 
description of car, and description 
of the problen. ) 

In a role olay, teleonone a t'-a'-' or 
bus station zo ask ^or ".-i-or-ia: zr 
about sc: tcules or -ares- ^ancuace 
should correct enougn :o ooca • 
accurate i nformation. 



^2. Identify and describe 
car problems. 



13- Ask for car services. 



1^. Point out Che advantages of 
using seat bel ts« 



LevelZ 



Mame and <^ccurately describe at 
least four common car probleris. 
(Sample language: out of ga.^, iaies 
toe fast, red oil light comes on, 
engine knocks, radiator boils over.) 

Giver a common car p'-oblem, role 
play asking the rnechanic for 
service. The steps must include a 
description of the problem, a 
request for help, a request for a 
written or verbal estima-ta, and a 
question about the oar:5 r^eeced :o 
repair the problem. 

Describe at leaft Z'mo advantages of 
us<ng seat belts. (Samp I' language: 
Won't he ejected from the ':ar curing 
an accident. Children are unaole ;o 
.'^ove around to distract t^ie or /er. 
Driver, heiu In place, ^i^' 
better able to control 



:e 

cne car 



case of a minor acescent. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



15* Complain about a poorly 
done car repai r . 



Given a hypothetical situation, 
complain about a car repa\r. 
Compla'nt must include name, reoair 
descr i pc i on, '•eason for 
dissatisfaction, and request for 
remedial act ion. 



SpcaJdn^/listenins 



Levd3 



16. Work with a travel agent to 
plan a trip. 



17. Make reservations on a 
plane, train, or bus. 



18. Discuss traffic tickets 
and pena t ies . 



19* cribe solutions to 
emergency road problems. 



20. Give and gee pertinent 
information in case of an 
accident. 



In a role-play situation, work with 
a Prave' agent to plan a Crip. The 
role play must include a 
conversation about the destination, 
transport at i on , accommodat i ons , 
neals, dress, cost, passports, and 
currency exchange. 

Given a date and a specific 
destination, demonstrate the 
procedure for making a reservation 
on an airplane, train, or bus, to 
the satisfaction of the instructor. 

O^acribe four examples of situations 
which could result in getting a 
ticket and four penalties which 
anight be imposed for a traf^fic 
violation. (Sample Language: going 
through a stop sign, failing to 
yieic right-of-way, speeding, drunk 
driving; a fine, points, suspension 
of 1 icensei jai I term. ) 

Given an emergency situation which 
might occur on the road, describe a 
solution to the problem and ask for 
hel p. 

Ask for and give the information 
which should be exchanged at the 
scene of an accident, with no 
mi stakes. 



Speaklns/Ustenins 



21. Tell the class about a 
favorite trip. 



Levcl4 



Describe a favorite trip. The 
description must answer where, 
when, how long, witn whom, anc* why. 
It must also include comments about 
the beat and worst p^rts of the 
trip. 



889 



22« Describe the process of 

buying a new or used car, 



Describe che process of buying a new 
or used car Co sacisfacrion c- :ne 
instructor (Samola cooics: 
classified ads, comnar* sr'css, :2s: 
drive, consul: Consumer ^,eocr:5 
Tiaga^ ine, :aKe :ne used car zz a 
niechanic ^or an evaluation, 
negociace price, and secure 
f i nanc i ng. ) 



1. Read safety and traffic 
si gns . 



Given examples of road signs, 
describe the meaning orally, wicnout 
a mi ^take* 



2. Read a street ^ao. 



Given written li-ecz'ons ''zm sc^cc 
to t^jrse cestindc ens arc 5 moo . 
^oilcw tne ^Irecz cn< anc -ame t^e 
des t i nac ' ons , witrt ac leas: z^c cu: 
of tnrae examoias correct. 



3« Read a bus, train, or 
Subway schedule. 



Given a bus, train, and suowav 
schedule and a destination, icenti*v 
the earliest possible deoarture : irne 
on each, wi wh no mor^ than one 
error. 



Headlns 



Level I 



Continue with numbers 1, 2, 3< 



Readlns 



LcveiZ 



^. Locate telephone numoer for 
a car repair service. 



Given a telephone book, locate at 
lease three different telepnone 
numbers for a car repair service. 



5- Read a traffic ticket. 



Given a traffic cickit, describe z^e 
violation, amount of the fine, anc 
telephone numder ^hert -jrzre" 
i't.^rmation may be receivec, wf:- -i^ 
mi srakes. 
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S. Read a car repai r bi 
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Given a car rsoair bill, :£<c->^e 
re^^irf cost OP pares, ana cos: cr 
labor, to the satisfaction of :-e 
instructor. 



Reading 



Level 3 



7« Rftati 3 U,S, road map. 



8. Kead a loc^l sightseeing 
gu i de^ 



Given written direcricns ^rom 
Baltimore to three destinations on a 
U.S. road map, follow the directions 
and name the destinations, with at 
least two out of three examples 
correct. 

Given a local sightseeing guide, 
describe a p-^-^ce-^ irit^est^ and 
give oirections, to satisfaction of 
i nstructor . 



Reading 



Level 4 



9. Read a car owner's manual 



Given a car owner's manual, aescr'^e 
what to do if a car light or buzzer 
comes on, if the car won': starv, or 
if there is a flat tire. Also 
describe the genera! maintenance 
schedule to satisfaction of t>ie 
instructor. 



Wiidiig 



LcvelO 



I . Label p.;:*ts of a car, 



Given a picture of a car, label 
common parts, with 80 percent 
accuracy. 



Its 



2. Wri te the time. 



As the teacher positions the hands 
on a clock, write the time in 
numbers, with 80 percent accuracy. 





Level 1 




3. Write down siff.ple directions. 


Given a map, write down si 
directions to a specified 


.Mp 1 e 

locat ion. 


Wiidfifj 


Level 2 





k. rill out the apQlication 
for Che learner's oermit. 



Fill out Che form for a learner's 
permic. wichouc an error. 



ERIC 
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5. Write a letter of complaint 
For bad service. 



Write a letter complaining about 
inadequate car service. It hqs: be 
in prooer ^*orm, 1 dene i ry Che 
co.7iolaint, describe :ne c i -turns rancas 
ana raouest a ressonse. 



Wridns 



Uv«i3 



6. F:M out insurance fornis< 



Fill out «n insurance form with no 
omissions. 



7. Write down pertinent 

information in case of an 
acci dent . 



SIven a hypothetical accident 
situation, write down all the 
pert i nent i nf ormat i on necessary :c 
file an insurance clai'mor ?oiica 
reoort wichouc an trr^r e.g., 
name, address, ts'eoncne -lunc-a'-. 
name of insurance ccmcanv, 
rsgiscrarion nun-3er, c ' 'Cjms cancan 



3. Write cbout a favorite trip. 



Urv«l4 



Given 60 minutes, write abouc a 
favorite trip. There shouia be 
introductory and concluding 
paragraphs, and at least three otner 
paragraphs. There must 3e no T^ore 
than Two gramn»atical errors and no 
spelling mistakes. A dictionary Ttay 
be used. 



Giltnrai Skills 



Level 0 



None identified. 



None i detit i f i ed. 



CtflturaJ Skins 



Level f 



1 . Tip appropriately. 



9 



2 



Describe at least :nree occasions 
wnere tipo- .g is aooroor^ata anc 
identify the acceocea amount of trs 
cip in each .ase, ^i:h no -nor* :^an 
one er^or. (Sample •ant^uage: oei ! 



30 



hop, parking atcendanc, tour guide, 
caxi driver) . 



2. Discuss precautions which 
should be taken when 
traveling in a high-crime area. 



Describe at le?st three precautions 
chat a '•ravel er should cake wnen 
driving in a high-crime area or ac 
night. (Sample Language: lock 
doors, carry flashlight, close 
windows, do not travel alone, fill 
gas tank). 



GitoraiSkllb 



LevH2 



•5 



Discuss driving etiquette 
in the United States. 



Describe at lease three polite 
driving practices. (Samole 
language: ^«ave some^one on, call 
police or service scation if anotner 
motorist is in trouble, wait ^m^i 
car in front of you is par'<\nq^ !at 
someone into your lane if tne rs is 
obftrucced. } 



OiidiraJ SkiUs 



Level 3 



4. Compare types of vacations 
taken in the United States 
and in the native country. 



Coti.pare types of vacations the 
United States and native co^.itry, 
satisfaction of the instructor. 
(Sample tooics: length, time of 
year, popular tourist r.reas, 
favorite activities.) 



to 



CuituraiSldlb 



LevH4 



5. Compare transportation systems 
in the United States and in 
the native country. 



Compare transporcat lor. in the United 
States and tne native country, to 
satisfaction of instructor. (Sample 
topics: roads, highways, pub) i^. 
transportation, driving habits.) 
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(7) Community Resources 



Speakin^Lisceninf 



LevciO 



Comoecencv 



?f formanca ."Measure 



K Identify occupations of cMe 
people in the comnunity. 



2. Telephone for emergency 
help. 



Given pictures of ]Q occupations of 
people in the community, identify 
the occupetions, with 30 percent 
accuracy. 

Given an emergency situation, 
danonstrate hov^ to telepnone for 
help, '0 the satisfaction of tne 
teacher. (Sample: call 311, 
descrilDe emergency, gi /e name ano 
address, follow ai -ec: : ons ' - 



Ask for ana ouy scamos 
and money or::ers at :ne 
post of f i cs. 



Der^onstTc :a :ne oroc3Cure an- 
aporooriat* language -or cu; ' 
stamos or a nonev oroer ac :r.e zcsz 
office, CO tne sacisfacr.on of ire 
i nstructor . 



SpeaJcifif/listenins 



Kzl^ a package overseas- 



Demonstrate the procedure ana use 
the appropriate language -or 
mailing a package overseas, :o :ne 
satisfaction of the instructor. 



5* (^ake a bank deposit or 
wi thdrawal . 



Demonstrate the procedure ana jse 
the appropriate language for ttaking 
a Oank deposit and wicndrawal :o 
the satisfaction of tne inscructor. 



CoiTinent on the wei;.ner 
after I i sten" ng to a 
weather report. 



Apply for a liLrary card, 



d. Make a I ong-d i stancs and 
i nternat i ona 1 ts I epnone 
cal I • 
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Given a taoed weather reoort. 
describe the weatner for :ne zay 
including the temperature, :he wind 
speed, and general condicions, witn 
no more than one error • 

Demonstrate the procedure and use 
the aopropriate ■ anguage -or 
getting a library car-:, :o zre 
satisfaction of tne ins:-jctor. 

State tne procedure anc jsa 
aopropr i ate I anguage :o ccmo 1 ec^ a 
i ong-d i stance or i ncernat : ona i 
:el eohone cal I • 
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SpcaJdn^/Listenin^ 



Level 2 



9. Telephone a convn.inity 
office ^:o ask for 
i nformaC ion. 



10. Give directions to tr.e 
nearest post office, 
library, or recreation 
ctnter. 



Speaidns/Ustenins 



1 i • Recommend a book or a 
movie and tell something 
about it. 



12* Recommend local placets of 
interest and tell how :o 
get there. 



SpeaJdns/listenln^ 



13« Listen to the radio and/or 
TV news and relate the 
main ideas. 



Reading 



U Locate s*vneone*s number in 
the phone book. 



2. Read a mail pick-up schedule. 



^5 



Demonstrate the procedure for 
calling a community service office 
to ask for information, to the 
satisfaction of the instructor. 

Given a map, give comprehensible 
directions to the nearest post 
office, library, or recreation 
center . 



Levei3 



Recommend a movie or book. . ne 
recommendation must inciude a brfe^ 
summary of the plot, describe the 
level of enjoyment and of 
recommendation. (Sample language: 
fantastic, moving, clever, 
unforgettable; I'd like to suggest; 
put in a good word for). 

Recommend and give directions 
to a place of interest in the 
commimi?y. The recommendation muse 
be e;(pressed appropriately and 
include at least two reasons for 
the recommendation. 



Uvel4 



Givefi a taped radio or TV news 
report, relate the main ideas, to 
the satisfaction of the instructor. 



LcveJO 



Given a telephone book and a first 
and last name, identify the 
telephone number, with 100 percent 
accuracy. 

Given a mail pick«up schedule, 
circle the times desianated by tne 
teacher, with two out of three 
correct. (Sample language: Circle 



the first pick up on tMonday. 
Circle Che laic pick up on f'-iaav. 
Ic's 9:30"Circle c^e next pic:< jc 
for coday). 



Reading 



Levei 1 



3« Read a movie schedule, 



^. Read a calephone bi 



Given a movie schedule and a 
specific cheater, find ;:he name of 
Che film w^. ich 'S currently piayi'ig 
and Che starting cime of each snow, 
wic.i 100 percent accuracy. 

Given a telephone bill, circia ail 
of Che following: Izemizsc calls, 
amounc due, coca! anouni: cue, :*^e 
^ue dace, tne icenci-icac zr 
-lumoer, ana cne rua'-^es* z^' :a 
:elaonone numoer, ^-t-: ^cre 
one error. 



5. Read a ut i 1 i ty □ i 



Read direccions on a pay 
phone. 



Read directions co use a 
photocopy machine*. 



Read direccions for making 
a 1 ong-di seance phone call. 



Given a gas and alecrric bill, 
circle all of che following: :ne 
account number, che period coverec, 
Che next scheduled reading aace, 
che net amounc for gas and 
eleccricicy, che nec cotal, :ne 
gross cotal, and che gross cocai 
date, wi ch no more Chan one error. 

Given a detailed p(c:*.ire of a pay 
phon«, read tH# direccions v^el 1 
enough Co place a call. 

Given a detailed picture of a 
photocopy machine, read che 
directions well enough Co be aole 
ro make a good copy. 

Given a detailed sicture of a cav 
phone, r^a^ che directions *vel I 
enough co place a long-distance 
call . 



Reading 



LevdZ 



Locate communicy resources 
in cne phone book. 



96 



Locate ac least five ccmmuni:/ 
resources in :he ceieonone occk 
(e.g., immigracion, nacural icac'cn 
refugee t nf ormac ion , cr t s ; s 



7 



hoclines, daycare, fuel assistance, 
food assistance, health services). 



LeveiS 



10. Read a brief news item and 
discuss it. 



Read a brief news item and describe 
it to the class. The report must 
relate the main points of the 
article. 



Mudliis 



Lcv«14 



11. Read a community newspaper 
and discuss ti^ local news. 



Given a community newspaper, relate 
the point of view of both sides of 
a local controversy, to Che 
satisfaction of the Instruccor. 



WiMns 



Level 0 



1. Address an envelope 
and a postcard. 



2. Write a facsimile of a check. 



Address an envelope and post-rard. 
The address label and return 
address muse be legible and written 
in acceptable form. 

Write a facsimile of a check to 
someone. The date, amount in 
numbers, amount in words, pay to 
the order of name, and signature 
muse be writ{;<in in acceptable 'orm, 
wi th no errors . 



Writing 



3. 



Write down a telephone 
message. 



4, 



Write an absentee note 
to a teacher. 



Lev€i I 



In a role play, correctly write 
dokn a telephone message. The 
message must include all appropriate 
elements: who called, telephone 
number, reason for call, and time 
frame for return! nq calk 

Write a note to a teacher excusirg 
a child*s absence from school. The 
note must oe in proper forrn and 
include the date of absence, name 
of the child, and the excuse. 
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5* Ft 1 1 ouc bank deposic 
and wichdr^al slips* 



rill ouC a fom CO apply 
for 1 ibrary card. 



Correctly fill out a bank deoosi 
and withdrawal slips, ^i:fi lo* 
omi ss i ons « 



rii. out an aooMcaCicn -or-n 
library card, corrsc:!/, 
omi ss I ons. 



Uy««2 



7. Wrica a lartar co a fr iand 
raconmendi.ig a local place 
of interest. 



Write a letter co a friend 
recommend t ng a local place of 
interest. The Utcer muse be fn 
acceptable form, describe the zlact 
of interest, and gi/e ac least :*^c 
reasons ror the raccmmencat - on . 



WrMns 



8. Write a. letter to a community 
leader or organization with a 
suggestion or a complaint. 



Write a letter to a ccmmunity 
leader with a suggestion or a 
complaint. The letter must De i 
good form, concise, and effec:.val 
communicate the student's views. 
There .nay be no spelling errors. 



Le¥H4 



9. Write a 'Matter to the 

editor'* expressing a strong 
op i n i on • 



Write a *Metter to the editor" 
expressing an opinion. T^e lact^ 
must be concise, well organ ijisc, 
and I og ) ca I . 



Ciiiturai Skills 



Mone identified 



Level 0 



None i dent i f i ad 
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Cultural Skffls 



Level I 



Discuss reasons for op 
againcc keeping money in 
a bank. 



Describe ac lease cwo reasons -or 
or againsc keeping money in che 
bar.l^ • 



Discuss Che commun!cy 
resources available in 
native country. 



Che 



Describe ac l^sasC chree communicy 
resources available in che nacive 
country. 



OjtttralSkffls 



UvH2 



Compare che role of communicy 
volunteers in che Uniced Scaces. 



Compare che role of communicy 
volunteers in Uniced Scaces and 
nacive councry, Co che sacisfaccion 
of che inscruccor. (Samole Language: 
schools, governmenc, hospicals, youcn 
programs, programs for cne elderly)- 



Culdtral suns 



Level 3 



4. Discuss personal involvemenc in 
in communicy decision making 
and affairs in che United 
Scaces. 



Compare and concrasc che personal 
involvemenc of cicizens in 
coflinunit/ decision making in che 
Uniced Scaces and in che nacive 
country, co che satisfaccion of che 
instructor. , ^ . 



Ciiltural suns 



Level 4 



Continue wich numbers 3 and 
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Appendix C 

Selected Bibliography of Cumculum Materials 



.he developers of the Adult Language Levels (ALL) Management System 
conducted a selective review of available adult curriculum materials. The 
following annotated bibliography li3ts some of the curriculum materials 
they found appropriate for use with 1 imi ted-Engi ish-prof icient adult 
learners from a diversify of backgrounds. The materials emphasize 
practicial, realistic assignments and can be used as. the primary text, a 
supplementary text, or a teacher resource. In addition to formal materials, 
instructors should regularly use realia such as movie listings, classified 
advertisements, package directions, and transportation schedules. 

Basic Adult Survival English . Part 1 and Part II. Robert E. Walsh, 198^. 
cngi ewood CI i f f s, NJ: Prent ice-Hal I . 

3road survival topics, such as telephone and emergencies, worx, healers 
care, money and banking, guide the students through basic skills ana 
cultural information at the beginning to intermediate levels. Each unic is 
preceded by a list of competency objectives, structures introduced, ana 
teacher notes and suggestions. 

Basic English for Adult Competency. Autumn Keltner, Leann Howard, and 
Frances Lee* Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prent i ce-Hah . 

This text is geared to literate and prel iterate adult studenti of 
English. Competency objectives as well as situations and basic structures 
are stated at the beginning of each unit. It includes ill basic 
competency areas and integrates listening, speaking, reading, and writing 
skills. 

Building Real Life English Skills . Carolyn Morton Starkcy and Norgina 
Wright Penn. 198^« Lincolnwoody IL: National Textbook Company. 

This text focuses on the writing and reading skills at the intermediate 
level. Real*life visuals in competencies such as following directions, 
reading labels, writing letters, and consumer complaints make this text a 
valuable supplement to competency*based programs, 

A Conversation Book; English in Everyday Life . Tina Kasloff Carver and 
Sandra Douglas Fotinos. 1977* Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall. 

This series includes two books, ranging from the introductory to the 
high-intermediate levels. Topics include shopping, jobs, and health. its 
open-ended, se I f -d I rected learning format ensures that students of 
differing levels will be challenged. 

English for Adult Competency. Books 1 and 2. Autumn Keltner, Leann 
Howard, Frances Lee, Gretchen Bitterlin, and Christine Meloni. 1981. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall. 
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The series includes Book 1 end Book 2, both covering che same, 
topics: identification and conwunication, food and fnoney, health care, » 
transportation, housing, clothing and fabrics, looking for a job, banking 
and postal services, and contnunity resources. Clear oojectives, 'nterssctng 
visuals, ore- ana post-assessments , suoo! emental activities, s:-uctur« anc 
vocaoulary practice provide the new and experienced teacher ^i:n ef'acri^e 
tools to develop tne students' skills needed for survival in avurycay 

English for Adult Living , Betsy J. Blosser- 1979. Silver Spring, .^0: 
Insc^cuce of nodern Languages. (Now avaiUile from the National "extbook 
Company, Lincolnwood, tinnois.) 

This twq-book series is designed for beginning to low- intermediate 
students. Topica range from shopping for food, using public services, and 
purchasing clothing to identifying and pursuing jobs and ot^er 
competencies- Each lesson is complete v^ith notes to the teacher, including 
additional activities and props. 

Sngl ish Sooken Hei e. Jerry L. Mess«c and Roger £. Kranicn. 1982. New 
yor'<: Camoriage 3ook Ccmoany. 

The four texts in this series each aeal ^i:n a separata tcoic: letr'^c 
started, 'leaith and safety, consumer information, ana ii-e in :ne Umrac 
States. Coflinunicati ve and language structure oojectives are stated at :ne 
beginning of each unit. This beginning- to i ncermedi ate- 1 evel series covers 
all four language skills. 

Engl ish tha-t Works . Books 1 and 2. K. Lynn Savage. 1982. Glenview, 
IL: Scott, Foresman, ^nd Co. 

Designed for a prevoca t i ona 1 or vocational ESOL course, this 
competency-based, bilingual series coribines low-level ESOL skills with 
task-oriented objectives, giving adult students the English they need :o 
get And hold a job. Each book is accompanied by a separate cultural notes 
booklet which gives essential information about cultural values, customs, 
and vocabulary in Spanish, Chinese, or Vietnamese. 



Functions of American English. l,eo Jones and C. Von Baeyer. 1983. ><ew 
York: Cambridge University Press. 

This text enables h igh- in termed i ate and advanced students :o ;:r^cz'\ce 
the functional ski Is involved in everyday situations. Functions such as 
describing experiences, expressing feelings, and expressing opinions ar^ 
introduced in a dialog format. Several teacher-controlled exercises dnd 
cofiwunication activities enable the student'^ to perform each function in 
pairs or in groups. 

It's Uo to You. Joanne Dresner, Kenneth 3eck, Claire Morgano, and Louise 
Cjster . 1980. Mew York: Longman. 

This could be a valuable supplement in the area of emplovmen:. 
Objectives and activities are speciHcally airectad to :ne task of ''nc'-nq 
a job. Ample oral/aural activities, as '^ei; as reading and ^r.ting 
practice are induced in the text and in the acccmoanying cassette. 
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Life English Skills, Bonnie L. Waiker 1984. Baltimope, MO: .ledia 
liaterials. 



This high-«ntermed: ate/advanced- level text includes :.uch topics as c*^e 
media, applications and other forms, the telephone, and the library. A 
wide range of competencies are addressed under each topic. Suggested 
activities are problem solving, discussions, making lists, writing ^ett^rs, 
and filling out forms* 

Lifelines; Coping Skills in English . Barbara Foley and Howard Pommann. 
IsSr. Mew York; Regents. 

This series includes four texts, with topic? including greetings, 
handling money, transportation, shopping, and housing. Language and tasks 
increase in complexity, from the beginning to the intermediate level, and 
th^ same topics are reintroduced in each 'ext on a higher level, 
making the series particularly useful in multilevel classrooms. 

Oxford Picture Dictionary of American English . E. C. ^arnwell. 1984. Me^ 
York; Oxford University Press. 

This dictionary supplements oral or written pra»-tice at lower levels. 
Illustrations cover all areas ana can effectively accompany any 
competency-based program. 

Say tne Right Thing. Christine Meloni, Shirley Thompson, and Andrea 
Beiey. 1982. Reading, MA; Addison Wesley. 

Intermediate- and advanced- i eve I students may use this text to improve 
their communicative abilities in such functions as criticizing, requesting, 
refusing, ano suggesting. The text includes cultural/social notes and a 
variety of communicative exercises that supplement any competency-based 
curriculum. 

Speak Englishl Texts 1-4. Mary Ann Cor ley, Joseph Coyle, Betty Ans in 
Smallwcod, Charles Hancock, and L. Lowry Taylor. 1980. Silver Spring, MO: 
Institute of Modern Languages. (Now available from the National Textbook 
Company, Lincotnwocd, Mirnois.) 

Topic:; in this Series include survival skills such as shopping, renting 
an apartment, and following traffic signs. Functional and structural 
objectives are given at the beginning of e^.ch unit. Emphasis is on the 
oral language, with activ'ties that encourage students to generate 
language. Reading/writing exercises are at :he end of each unit. 

Survival Erg! ish . Lee Mosteller and Bobbi Paul. 1985. Englewood 
CI iffs, NJ; Prencice-Hal I . 

Th i s beg i nn i ng- 1 eve I text covers 1 0 surv i va I areas needed i n everyday 
life, Reading and writing skills are introduced as a reinforcement to 
I i steni ng/ speaking skills. 
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A Writing Book: English in Everyday Life > Tina Kas^off Carver, Sandra 
Douglas Fotinos, and Christie Olson. 1982. Snglawood C!i?fs, NJ: * 
Prent ice-Hal 1 . 



This :ext complemencs any comoecency-based ouoiicacion, !: -ocuses on 
writing skills i^or ali levels, from printing and nannwrlcing names ana 
dates, addressing envelopes, ana filling out simple forms :o ^nr rg a 
resume and letters of acceptance/regret in response to invi car ions. 
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